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NOTE 


In this Introduction the author has devoted some 
care to the account of the military operations under 
Medows in 1790, the full story of Cornwallis’s own 
campaigns in 1791-92, and the Parliamentary 
debates in February and March, 1791. Unfor- 
tunately, he was unable from illness and infirmity 
to see it through the press himself, and therefore 
f-was compelled to entrust this task to friends, who, 
beyond supplying a few obvious omissions in the 
text, have made no alterations of any consequence. 
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INTRODUCTION 


On Februar}^ i, 1785, Warren Hastings attended for the last 
time a meeting of the Council over which he had presided 
for thirteen years, and, after wishing his colleagues a warm 
farewell and paying a handsome tribute of praise to those 
who had aided him in the heavy task of government, he 
said ; “ I now deliver up to the Board my keys of the 
treasury, and to Mr. Macpherson the keys of Fort William, 
both under the necessary reservation of my right to resume 
them in the event (which God forbid) of any accident 
befalling the ship in her passage to the open sea, or any 
other contingency compelling my return.”^ So closed the 
administration of Warren Hastings, and Mr. Macpherson, 
to whom Warren Hastings had delivered “the keys of 
Fort William,” succeeded as Governor-General under the 
provisions of the Acts 13 and 21 George III., which 
provided that a casual vacancy in the high office was to be 
supplied by the senior member of Council. 

John Macpherson, who now succeeded to the power and 
dignity of Governor-General, was the younger son- of 
John Macpherson, the minister of Sleat in the Isle of 
Skye. He was born in 1745. He had tjie strong natural 
sense of his race, and a fine understanding, which had been 
improved by a classical education at Aberdeen and Edin- 
burgh. His tall figure, handsome face, and courtly manners 
were calculated to win him friends both in European and 
Oriental courts. At the age of twenty-two he sailed for 
India, nominally as purser of an East India ship, commanded 
by his maternal uncle. Captain Alexander MacLeod. Mac- 
pherson landed at Madras, where he entered the service of 
1 Gleig’s Memoirs of Warren Hastings, vol. iii., p. 234. 
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. local English Government, and render it subordinate to 
himself. As an Oriental sovereign, he would open a direct 
intercourse with the sovereign of England. He had by 
wholesale corruption obtained a definite interest in the 
local Government, and he would by corruption establish 
a separate interest in the administration of the East India 
Company at home and in the House of Commons. To 
carry out this vile scheme, Maepherson was sent to England 
on a secret mission. On reaching England, Maepherson, 
through the intervention of the Earl of Warwick, to whom 
he was known, obtained an interview with the Duke of 
Grafton, the Prime Minister. Maepherson states, “ I 
signified in some degree my commission,"^ and the plan he 
presented was, as he mentions, intended to sound His 
Grace. His tact was rewarded. He was invited to a 
second interview. On that occasion, according to his own 
account, the Duke "spoke so feelingly of the oppression 
under which the princes of India laboured from the usurped 
authorit}' of the commercial subjects of the state” that "it 
was unnecessary to act with further reser%'e,” and he pro- 
ceeded to unfold his mission. He first " expatiated upon 
the superior merits of the Nabob, showed that he was the 
person to whom Britain owed the rise of her power in India 
— that his attachment and unsullied honour to the English 
were unparalleled ” ; and, second!}', he "dwelt upon the 
personal merits ” of his employer as " a statesman and a 
gentleman.” He urged with great vehemence the Nawab’s 
wrongs, and "the indignity and even tyranny” to which 
that model prince, statesman, and gentleman was subjected. 
The chief defect in the oration was the absence of truth. It 
was to the British that Mohammed Ali owed his power. 
He had proved a worthless and treacherous ally. He was 
hated by his subjects on account of his cruel oppression, and 
he was regarded with scorn and disgust by Hyder Ali, the 
strong ruler of Mysore, whose faults, great as they were, 
had no affinity with meanness and cowardice. Having 

1 “Memorial of Services rendered to the Nabob” (Appendix I., Third 
Report of Select Committee of the House of Commons, June 12, 1782), 
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employed by Duprd, the Governor, in the most confidential 
transactions, “ particularly in writing his despatches, to 
which the superior skill of Mr. Macpherson in the art of 
composition afforded a recommendation.”^ Macpherson 
renewed his acquaintance with the Nawab, for whom he 
procured sundry loans of money. In 177^ Lord Pigot 
obtained possession of a copy of the paper “ Memorial of 
Services rendered to the Nabob,” and he laid it before the 
Council. The paper had no signature, but it contained 
details regarding Macpherson’s mission to England. It 
also contained severe reflections on the action of the Com- 
pany. Macpherson was summoned before the Council, and 
asked whether he was the author of the paper. He replied 
“ that he could not give a precise answer ; that it was not 
written in his hand, nor signed by him ; and that it referred 
to transactions before he was in the Company’s service.”^ 
The President then observed to the Board “ that Mr. Mc.- 
Pherson’s reply is a clear proof not only that he is the 
author, but that he still holds the same principles, unfaithful 
to the Company and ruinous to their Interest, and therefore 
a very improper Person to remain in their Service. On 
which Account He strongly recommends to the Board that 
John Mc.Pherson be dismissed from the Company’s Service, 
which instance of condign punishment He has great reason 
to think will tend very much to bring the Affairs of the 
Company to Order.” ^ 

In 1777 Macpherson returned to England, bringing with 
him fresh despatches to the Ministry at home from the 
Nawab. In April, 1779, he entered the House of Commons 
as member for Cricklade, and for three years he sat in that 
assembly. He was one of the six members of the House 
suspected of being the paid advocates of Mohammed AH, who 
owed their presence in Parliament to the Nawab’s gold. 

Macpherson, on his return to England, appealed to the 
Directors against his dismissal by the Madras Government. 
A majority of the court considered that he ought to be 
restored to their service, but by the Regulating Act a 
' vol. V., p. 2. 2 3 Vestiges of Old Madras, vol.iii., p. 85* 
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servant who had been dismissed could not be restored without 

the concurrence of three-fourths of the Directors and three- 
fourths of the proprietors. The court consulted the 
Solicitor-General, Mr. Wedderburne (afterwards Lord 
Chancellor Loughborough), who gave the opinion that an 
irregular dismissal was no dismissal, and the court had 
only to declare that Mr. Maepherson was still in the service 
of the Company. The court acted upon this opinion, but 
Maepherson did not return to Madras. In January, I 78 i> 
owing to the political services he rendered Lord North, he was 
named a member of the Supreme Council of Bengal to supply 
the place rendered vacant by the resignation of Mr. Barv.’cll.^ 

In the first week of October, Maepherson arrived at 
Calcutta and took his seat at the Board. On the iSth 
Warren Hastings wrote from Benares : “ I have truest satis- 
faction in congratulating Mr. Maepherson on his arrival, and 
the Board on the acquisition of a member of whom so long 
and intimate personal acquaintance enables me to pronounce 
that he is by abilities, integrity, and disposition, eminently 
qualified to assist and support his colleagues in the present 
arduous conjuncture, and to cultivate and improve that 
harmony in our Council so necessary to the reputation and 
success of our Government.”^ Hastings had reason early to 
suspect that this estimate of Maepherson’s character was not 
correct. “ A ray of inspiration,” he wrote, “ very nearly 
flitted across my imagination more than once, and showed 
me the naked character of Maepherson, with his borrowed 
robes l}ung by him; but I either treated the warning as an 
illusion ; or it esc^-ped me while some more pressing object 
called off my attention; or I chose rather to be deceived 
than to yield to doubtful suspicion.”^ 

When Hastings’ recall was imminent, Maepherson laid 

in his iir«noi>s, states : "Lord North, then at the head of His 
Majesty s Government, conceived so favourable an opinion of his abilities and 
power of conciliation that he determined to avail himself of them for the 
service of the state” [Memoirs of Sir Nathaniel William Wraxall, 1772-1782, 
vol. iv,, p, 236). 

- Selections from the State Papers preserved in the Foreign Department of the 
Government of India, edited by George W. Forrest, vol. iii., p. 800. 

^ Gleig, vol. iii., p. izg. 
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aside his borrowed robes and led the attack made on him 
by his colleagues, ‘'whose instruments they arc,” Hastings 
wrote, “ and the puppets of his direction.” The minutes of 
proceedings show two out of the three members of the Board 
constantly voting against Hastings, while Whelcr, the third, 
gave him scanty support. The majorit5'strcnuousl3' opposed 
the recall of Mr. Bristow, the English Resident at the court 
of Oudh, when the Nawab’s Vizier complained of his 
intolerable interference with the administration. Hastings 
tells us^ that he laid before the Council the charges first in 
a private, ” and next in a public manner. After man}' shifts 
and delays, they were sent to Mr. Bristow for his reply to 
them. After longer delays, he replied. The Board acquitted 
him of every charge without any evidence but liis denial of 
them ; and I have adjudged him guilty of every one, even on 
the same evidence of his own defence.” It was with the 
utmost difficulty that Hastings persuaded the Council to 
recall Bristow before he started from Calcutta on his final 
visit to Benares and Lucknow. During Hastings’ absence 
from Calcutta Wheler died, and Maepherson became senior 
member of the Council, and as senior member, when 
Hastings laid down his high office in February, 1785, he 
became Governor-General of Bengal. 

Maepherson had no easy task to perform. A war main- 
tained during five years with the Marathas, the Mysore 
rulers, and the French, and the heav}' demands of the other 
Presidencies, were, to use the words of the Select Com- 
mittee, “particularly prejudicial to the financial system 
of India.” The financial system of India was based, from 
the days of Clive, on the felse belief that the revenues of 
Bengal were an inexhaustible fund upon which the other 
Presidencies might draw without limit. On March 4, 1785, 
Maepherson wrote to the Directors; “The public distress 
was never so pressing as at this moment. The season of 
the heavy collections is over ; the demands of Madras and 
Bombay are most pressing, and our arrears for the army 
are upwards of fifty lacs.” Maepherson used at once the 

^ Ibid,, pp. 1 19. 120. 
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cash in the Treasury to pay the troops. As a substitute 
to the deficiency of specie he issued certificates bearing 
interest at 8 per cent, per annum until redeemed. All 
civil servants, civil surgeons, and uncovenanted servants 
draw'ing more than 300 rupees per month were to be paid 
their salaries. and all their arrears with these certificates. 
“ He published in the Bengal Gazette the names of the 
holders, and number of the certificates, and pledged payment 
of every certificate 'according to priority of date.” He had 
the utmost care exercised over the collections, and in this 
work he had the invaluable assistance of Jonathan Duncan, 
at the time a Bengal civilian, who was an expert in revenue 
matters.^ Maepherson pursued vigorously the plan of 
retrenchment in the civil and military establishments which 
Hastings laid down.^ The annual reduction in the established 
charges of the Bengal Government from June 3, I 7 ^ 5 » 
June 30, 1786, was about 200,000. Maepherson was an 
able man, who showed a genius for finance, and credit must 
be given him for the way in which he met the pressure of 
the Treasury, and for his successful exertions in reducing 
the cost of the establishments. Lord Cornwallis, however, 
in writing to Dundas, says : “ I depend on your secrecy, 
and will not conceal from you that the late Government 
(Sir John Maepherson’s) had no authority, and the grossest 
frauds were daily committed before their faces ; their whole 
conduct, and all their pretensions to economy, except in the 
reduction of salaries, was a scene of delusion.”^ 

The chief acts of Maepherson’s political policy have, like 
his domestic administration, not remained unchallenged. It 
cannot, however, be denied that he showed firmness of 
temper in his dealing with Mahadaji Sindia, who w'as at that 
time the most powerful sovereign in India. The Maratha 
chief had reseated the Mogul Emperor on the imperial 
throne, and the whole of the imperial dominions were under 

* Jonathan Duncan, Resident and Superintendent of Benares, 1786, 
Governor of Bombay. 1795-1811, born May 15, 1758, died August ii. 1811. a 
Bengal civilian. 

* British India Analysed, part ii., p. 390. 

® Ross, Cornwallis Correspondence, vol, i., p. 227. 
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his sway. It is true ho held lliem as the Poshwa’s dcputj% 
but these vcr>' conquests gave him full control over his 
nominal master.^ On the departure of Hastings, Sindia 
made a demand on the Bengal Government for arrears of 
the tribute due to “the king” (the Mogul Emperor), “and 
accompanied his application as Vakil-ul-Muflooh or Viccregent 
of the Empire with a royal Sanad to the same purpose.”” 
The Company had guaranteed, by the treaty under which 
they obtained the Diwani, to pay this tribute to the imperial 
Government. The Bengal Government, however, promptly 
refused to acknowledge the validity of the Sanad, or grant 
of this tribute, given by a titular Mogul Emperor toMahadaji 
Sindia, who was his master. This royal Sanad, or order, 
was, under a flimsy disguise, a Sanad for the Maratha 
chouth, or the Emperor’s sanction to levy the chouth — i.c., 
25 per cent, of the revenue of the province of Bengal.^ The 
Bengal Government not only denied the validity of the 
claim, but insisted on its prompt withdrawal, Mr. Anderson, 
the British Resident at the headquarters of Sindia, "was 
immediately instructed^ to inform Sindia that his inter- 
ference in such demands would be considered in the light of 
direct hostiliU'and a breach of our treaty with the Marattas; 
and Shah Alam was to be informed that the justice of the 
English to his illustrious House could never admit the inter- 
ference or recommendation of other powers, and could alone 
follow from their voluntary liberality.” On May 7 “ the 
Governor-General received® from the Emperor Shah Alam 
and Maha Rajah Mahadaji Sindia an official and solemn 
disavowal under their respective seals, of demands which were 
transmitted by them, on Mr. Maepherson’s accession to the 
Government, for the former tribute from Bengal.” 

' Diary of C, W, Malet on a journey from Bombay to Calcutta in 17S5-S6, 

2 Sfleciions from the State Papers presemd in the Bombay Secretariat (Maratha 
Series), p. 511. ‘‘In 17S4 Sindia made the Emperor sign a commission 
appointing the Peshwa Vakil-ul-MutIuk a Viceregent of the Empire, and 
received from the head of the Maratha state a commission to be his deputy 
in that high office/* 

^ Grant Dufr*s Histoty of the Marathas^ vol. ii., p. 343, 

^ Selections from the Calcutta Gazettes, by W. S. Seton Karr, vol. i., p, 98. 

^ Ibid. 
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by the Governor-General.” When the armies of Hyder Ali 
devastated the Carnatic, an agreement had been made 
that the territorial revenues of that principality should 
for at least five years be managed by the Madras Govern- 
ment, a sixth part of the whole being paid over to the Nawab 
of Arcot for his own expenditure. When the Treaty of 
Mangalore terminated the war. Macartney refused to restore 
the control of the revenues to the Nawab. Hastings objected 
to the form of the treaty, as it made no mention of the 
Nawab of Arcot. A revised text of the treaty, so altered 
as to include the restoration of the Nawab’s territory, was 
sent to the Madras Government. Macartney appealed 
to the home Government. The Board of Control agreed 
with the view taken by Warren Hastings, and it decreed that 
the administration of the revenues should be restored to the 
Nawab, for the purpose, the Board declared, of giving to all 
the powers of India a strong proof of the national faith. 
Lord Macartney resigned the office of Governor when he 
received the order for the restoration of the territory, and 
he proceeded to Calcutta in the vain hope of persuading 
the supreme Government to disobey the commands of the 
Board of Control ; but he was detained there by a long and 
dangerous illness. On August i he received a letter from 
the Court of Directors, which had been forwarded from 
Madras, and two days later the Governor-General received a 
despatch from the Court, stating that, as Hastings had signi- 
fied his desire that a successor should be nominated, they had 
appointed Lord Macartney to succeed as Governor-General. 
A certified copy of the despatch was sent to Lord Macartney 
by the supreme Government. His Lordship did not 
acknowledge its receipt until the 13th. He then wrote from 
“ On board the Swallow “ So distinguished a mark of 
honour conferred upon me by the Court of Directors, being 
entirely spontaneous, without any solicitation from me or my 
friends, I must ever set a high value upon ; but I have many 
reasons, which, I flatter myself, will be satisfactory to the 
Court, why I wish at present to decline entering upon this 
government. Very early after my arrival, I stated that. 
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proprietors. The President of the Board of Control wanted 
Macartney, Governor of Madras, to be Governor-General, in 
order to carry out the instructions of the Board with regard 
to the Nawab of Arcot’s debt, and Cornwallis to be Com- 
mander-in-Chief, in order to amalgamate the European 
troops with the King’s army. Cornwallis declined the office 
of Commander-in-Chief, and Macartney, after refusing to 
obey the orders of the Board of Control, had returned to 
England without assuming the office of Governor-General. 
The high office was therefore vacant. Lord Cornwallis had 
considerably increased his reputation as a diplomat by the 
tact with which he conducted a mission to Frederick the Great, 
and three days after Macartney’s interview with Pitt and 
Dundas he was appointed Governor-General of Bengal. 
Macpherson was created a Baronet in June, 1786, in order to 
appease him, and the court’s unanimous thanks were voted to 
John Macpherson, Esq., for his meritorious conduct during 
the time he had presided in the supreme Government, and 
to the other members of the Council. 

Charles, second Earl Cornwallis, who had been appointed 
Governor-General of Bengal, was a man of mind and ex- 
perience, who, as a General and administrator, had filled posts 
of the highest importance. In the sphere of civil administra- 
tion his political moderation, combined with complete 
independence of political action, his special soundness of 
understanding and calmness of temper, commanded the 
confidence of Ministers. In the sphere of military service 
he showed during the Seven Years’ War that he was an 
efficient and brave soldier, and in the*American War he 
displayed, as a commander, a spirit of tactical ability in 
sieges, marches, and battles which commanded the approval 
of experts.^ The surrender at Yorktown (October, 1781), the 
heaviest blow in his career, was not due to any fault of his, 
and did not diminish the confidence felt in his character and 
judgment by the foremost statesmen of the time. In 1782, 
whilst he was on parole. Lord Shelburne offered him the 
office of Governor-General of Bengal, which ‘Svith great 

^ Essays in Modem Military Biography, by Colonel C. C. Chesney, R.E, 
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diffidence of ray being equal to the arduous task” he 
accepted. “ I was sensible that with the power intended 
to be lodged in the person who was to be both Governor- 
General and Commander-in-Cbief, ranch was to be done. 

Lord Shelburne resigned, and Portland became Prime 
Minister, Fox and North joint Secretaries of State, and 
Burke and Sheridan were also in the Ministry. The change 
in the administration prevented the appointment of Corn- 
wallis being made, but Lord North asked the King whether 
he thought Cornwallis would go to India. 

On November ii, 1783, at the opening of the autumnal 
session, the speech from the throne, w'hich announced 
the loss of the American colonies, stated that the affairs 
and government of India “solicited the utmost exertion 
of their abilities, and that the fruit was now expected of 
these important inquiries which had been so long and 
diligently pursued.” Seven days later Fox moved that leave 
be given to bring in, not as is so often inaccurately stated 
his East Indian Bill, but his two separate East Indian Bills 
— one having a reference to the Government at home, the 
other to the administration in India. On November 20 
Fox presented to the House his first Bill. Its principal 
feature was that it vested the government of India for five 
years in a Commission of seven persons named in the Bill. 
“And for the sole purpose of ordering and managing the 
commerce of the said United Company under and subject 
to the orders and directions of the said Directors,” new 
assistant Directors were named in the Bill, “being proprietors 
each of them of two thousand pounds capital in the said 
United Compan}''.” On November 26 Fox brought in his 
second Bill. It was entitled “ A Bill for the Better Govern- 
ment of the Territorial Possessions and Dependencies in 
India, but, as James Mill states, no improvement what- 
soever in the order and distribution of the powers of govern- 
ment was attempted, and hardly an3dhing higher was 
proposed than to point out what was deemed the delinquen- 
cies into which the Government of India had strayed and o 

1 Earl Cornwallis to Lord Sydney, August 4, 1784. Ross,i., 173. 
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forbid them for the future. It is in the second Bill that we 
clearly trace the hand of Burke, directed by Philip Francis. 
It was the source of all Burke’s Indian speeches. On 
December i the order of the day was read for the House 
to resolve itself into a Committee of the whole House upon 
the Bill “ for vesting the affairs of the East India Company in 
the hands of certain Commissioners.” Pitt and Dundas 
opposed the measure, which was defended by Burke in a 
speech which was filled up with a travesty of facts, with 
invectives against Hastings and the servants of the Company. 
He, who had with fiery eloquence contended that it was a 
clear violation of chartered rights to prevent the Company 
by Act of Parliament from managing its own affairs, now 
laid down with equal fervour the sound principle on which 
the good government of India must always depend — that the 
East India Company or governing body was accountable “to 
Parliament, from whom the trust was derived.” 

The seven Commissioners not being appointed by the 
Crown or removable except upon an address of either House 
of Parliament, was the rock on which the measure split. 
On December 17, owing to the personal pressure put on 
the Peers by the King, the Bill was rejected by the 
House of Lords by 95 to 76. The Ministers were dismissed, 
Pitt was installed in their place, and the absolute abrogation 
of the powers of the Company was postponed for eighty 
years. Much can be said in favour of Fox’s Bill relating 
to the Home Government of India. It was a more honest 
Bill than Pitt’s, and avoided “ the dual control ” which led 
to so many grave evils and disasters. , 

On January 14, 1784, Pitt moved “That leave be given 
to bring in a Bill for the better regulation of our Indian 
Concerns.” In his opening speech he stated the real object 
of the measure : “ The imperial dominion of our territories 
in the East ought to be placed under other control than that 
of the -company of merchants in Leadenhall Street, but the 
change ought to be made with as little violence as possible ; 
it ought to be made by the conviction of the Company, and 
not by violence.” In this the Company agreed with him. 
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Pitt desired, like his father, to place the whole government 
of India under the control of the Crown; but when in 
opposition he had gauged the power of chartered rights. Fox 
still commanded a majority in the House, and Pitt’s Bill W'as 
rejected. Every student of English history knows the storj' of 
the election of 1784, and Pitt’s triumph and return to power. 

On Pitt's accession to power, overtures were made to 
Cornwallis that he should assume command of the army in 
India. On May 9, 1784, Cornwallis informs Colonel Ross 
that he had been asked his sentiments with regard to the 
post of Commander-in-Chief. He declined to undertake 
the command, as he might find on assuming it that he had 
neither power to model the army or correct abuses.^ The 
disasters which closed the Revolutionary War of America 
had impressed on his mind the evils arising from responsibility 
without power. On Mayas he wrote again to Colonel Ross : 
“ I attended Lord Sydney to-day at his desire ; he put the 
question again to me about India, and I answered nearly as 
before; but bn my laying stress on the circumscribed 
power of the military command without the civil, he said 
le was sure Mr. Pitt would wish to give me both.” " On 
July 2 Pitt again introduced his first East India Bill slightly 
modified. On August 3 Lord Sydney wrote to Cornwilis : 

' I enclose to you the East India Bill which will go to the 
Committee to-morrow. If there should appear in it any 
situation that would be agreeable to you, I am persuaded 
that you might command it. The East India Company are 
really desirous to trust their affairs to you ; and I need not 
say that the Ministry go at least as far, if not still farther 
beyond them. The Bill will be in the Committee to-morrow, 
but I do not suppose it will be materially altered if at all.” 
On the 4th Cornwallis replied : ” I feel myself much flattered 
with the good opinion and confidence of the East India 
Company, and am most gratefully sensible of the good dis- 
position of the Ministry towards me. I should, however, 
make but an ill return to their attention to me if I aimed 
at any situation in India in which I did not think that I 

1 Ross, vol. i.. pp. 167-168. 2 p_ igs 
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lid essentially sen’e them. If I sought for the place 
Governor-General, I should not only abandon a pro- 
ion to whicli I have from my youth wholly turned my 
lights, and to which I have hitherto sacrificed every 
sideration of advantage and happiness, but I should 
mj'self in competition with some person, whose habits of 
iness would render him much more proper for the office 
n myself. I will besides own that the army is a favourite 
sion, and that I cannot give it up. But after acknowledg- 
my predilection for the military line, I cannot undertake 
command in India, being convinced that in the present 
lumscribcd situation of the Commander-in-Chief, without 
rer or patronage, an officer could neither get credit to 
iself, nor essentially serve the public.”^ Pitt’s East 
ia Bill was passed by a division of 271 to 60 in its 
3ur on August 13. 

iever was a Bill framed which so well concealed, by vague 
ambiguous language, its real aim. It was said to be 
fted by Dundas, and that able Scottish lawyer displayed 
the worldly sagacity of the race. The Company were con- 
ited by being allowed to keep their trade privileges, and by 
Court of Directors having their powers continued merely 
ject to the revision of a Board of Commissioners for the 
airs of India. It was to be an ideal Board, consisting of 
members of the Privy Council. The Commissioners 
:e to have no salarj' and no patronage. Pitt stated in his 
ech that Privy Councillors who “at the same time were 
isessed of great and distinguished offices with large emolu- 
nts and little labour would no doubt be fpund to accept of 
ir duties without any additional reward.” The jealousy of 
: King and the suspicion of the countr}' as to the increase 
the power of the Prime Minister were disarmed by the 
mmissioners being appointed by the Crown and holding 
ce during pleasure. The authority which the Government 
i of seeing all papers sent to and from India was transferred 
the Board. The Commissioners were further empowered 
call upon the Court of Directors to prepare despatches on 
1 Ross, vol. i., p. 173. 
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any subject, to be submitted for their revision and alteration, 
and on their failure within fourteen days to write them them- 
selves. All high political matters were placed \vith a Secret 
Committee of the court, limited to three members (in practice 
to two, the Chairman and Deputy Chairman), who alone com- 
municated upon them to the Board. When the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and one of the principal Secretaries of State 
were absent, the senior of the remaining four presided. In 
early times the Commissioners did sit as a Board, and in a 
letter to Lord Cornwallis of July, 1787, Dundas says : “ Mr. 
Pitt is a real active member of the Board, and makes himself 
thoroughly master of the business.” But the Board soon 
became the shadow of a Board, and practically ceased to 
exist. Pitt and his most trusted friend Dundas obtained the 
patronage and power of India. 

Early in 1785 Cornwallis “ was again most violentl}' 
attacked,” as he put it, "to accept the Governor-Generalship.” 
Pitt's letter “ was kind and flattering to a degree,” and “ he 
earnestly requested an inter^uew.” When Cornw^allis went 
to see him “ our conversation on the business was rather 
superficial,” and Pitt desired that he should talk to Dundas. 
The interview wnth Dundas did not prove more satisfactory. 
The old soldier proved himself to be a match for the Scotch 
lawj’er. He “ easily found out ” that they wanted him to say 
he would go " merely to get rid of a momentary rub among 
themselves,” and after taking twenty-four hours to consider 
he " gave a very civil negative.” The " momentary rub ” was 
due to Dundas insisting on Lord Macartney being appointed 
Governor-Genergl of Bengal. 

A fe%v months after his refusal to proceed to India, Corn- 
wallis, who w’as first and foremost a soldier, went to the 
Potsdam manoeuvres, and as Frederick the Great had fre- 
quently expressed his desire "to communicate to His 
Majest}', by the means of some confidential agent, his 
sentiments respecting the present state of Europe,” Lord 
Cornwallis was “ duly authorised to confer wuth His Majesty.” 
An interview took place at the Duke of Brunswick’s apart- 
ments at Potsdam, the Duke being present. Frederick the 
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Grc.it first dwelt on the politic.!! state of Europe. “ Enincc, 
Spain, Austria, and Russia were in alliance," he said, "and 
that Holland was in the power of France, to whom the ruling 
powers were totally devoted." It was the plan of France, 
"after destroying the stnat-houderat, to govern the states by 
an ambassador." He then expatiated much on the necessity 
of endeavouring to detach some of the powers from the great 
league, and he declared that if Russia could be got over he was 
ready to sign a triple alliance as soon as England plc.ascd. 
He also said that " he knew France was trying to hurt us 
cvcrj'wherc; that she had sent people to India to disturb the 
tranquillity of that country, but they had returned without 
effecting anything; that she was busily employed in Ireland.” * 
Lord Cornwallis returned to England tow.ards the close of 
the yc.ar, and on Februara'^ 23, 17SG, he wrote to Colonel 
Ross as follov.-s: 

"Tlic proposal of going to India has been pressed upon 
me so strongly, with the circumstance of the Governor- 
General's being independent of his Council, as intended in 
Dundas’s former Bill, and having the supreme command of 
the military, that, much against my will, and with grief of 
heart, I have been obliged to say yes, and to exchange a life 
of ease and content, to encounter all the plagues and miseries 
of command and public station."" 

The old soldier got his w.ajx He persistently declined to 
take the office of Govcrnor-Gencr.al or Commander-in-Chicf 
separately, or to take the former office unless his powers were 
enlarged. Dundas kept his promise. In spite of Burke’s 
opposition, an Act was passed which empowered the Governor- 
General in special eases on his own authority and respon- 
sibility to adopt, suspend, or repeal a measure in whole or 
part. The same Act enabled the offices of Governor-General 
and Commander-in-Chief to bo united in the same person.^ 

^ Heads of Nvhat the King of Prussia said to Lord Cornwallis at Sans Soud, 
September 17, 17S5 (Ross, vo!. i., p. 201). 

^ Ross, voi. i., p. 208. 

^ 26 Geo. Ill,, c. 16. Mill remarks with considerable force: “It was 
undoubtedly of great importance to render the military strictly dependent 
upon the civil power, and to preclude the unavoidable evils of two conflicting 
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mence hostilities, or enter into any treaty for making war, 
against any of the country, princes, or states in India, or any 
treaty for guaranteeing the possessions of any country or 
state.’’ 

On April 30, 1786, Cornwallis wrote from Portsmouth 
“We shall certainl}’- sail to-morrow morning if the wind 
continues fair’’; but the wind became “ as contrary as pos- 
sible,” and it was not till May 6 that he wrote from the 
“back of the Isle of Wight “We have just got under sail, 
and shall, if the wind stands, get down Channel.” Corn- 
wallis took with him on board the Swallow a prett}' extensive 
code of instructions drawn up b)' the Board of Control and 
the Court of Directors, and for his chief fellow-passenger he 
had John Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, who had been 
appointed to fill a coming vacanc}' in the supreme Council 
in order to supply Lord Cornwallis’s want of experience of 
Indian affairs. No more dangerous mentor could have been 
found. He had sided with Francis in his controversy with 
Hastings regarding the revenue settlement, and, like Francis, 
he denounced the wars which Hastings waged against the 
most powerful of native states, and thus preserved India to 
Great Britain. Regarding the war against the Marathas and 
Hyder Ali, Shore had written ; “ The war with Hyder Ally, 
however, owes its origin to the politics of Bengal. Had Mr. 
Hastings been less ambitious ; had he not volunteered in a 
useless, impolitic, absurd war with the Mahrattas, sending our 
troops across the Continent of India, and wasting resources 
which, with good management, would have secured us against 
all invaders . . . [MS. defective] ... At present, it is im- 
possible to guess the event of our manoeuvres : success may 
attend us in the field, but the most sanguine expectations 
cannot form an idea that we shall be reimbursed for any part 
of the large sums we have so idly, so foolishly expended.”^ 
On September 17, within a fortnight of his landing, 
Cornwallis wrote to Dundas : “ You will see that we are got 
into a very awkward foolish scrape by offering assistance to 
the Mahrattas ; how we shall get out of it with honour, God 

^ Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of John^ Lord Teignmouth ^ vol. i., p. 67. 
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knows, but out of it wc must get and give no troops.” On 
September 27 he laid a minute before the Council in which, 
referring to the prohibition in Pitt’s Act against making war, 
he stated: “It is unnecessary to examine the policy of a 
measure we are not at liberty to adopt : wc cannot give the 
three battalions ” which Maepherson had promised “without 
going to war ; we cannot go to war without offending tlic laws 
of our country. It is, therefore, high time to extricate ourselves 
from our present critical and dangerous situation, the con- 
tinuance of which will not only give the most just grounds 
of offence to Tippoo, but will probably produce a quarrel 
with the Poona Ministers.”' Accordingly Lord Cornwallis, 
when announcing his assumption of office, intimated to 
the Marathas that “a strict adherence to subsisting treaties” 
would not allow the troops to be supplied, and he referred to 
this decision “ as a proof that the British Government was 
determined in their future conduct to be guided by the spirit 
of justice.” But the Ministers of Poona failed to see that 
refusing to fulfil a pledge given b}”^ a Governor-General was 
any proof of a future spirit of justice, and Nana Farnakis, 
the most subtle of Maratha Brahmins, declared that he was 
greatly pained and shocked at the duplicity of the new 
Governor. 

The first days of the rule of Cornwallis were not altogether 
devoted to external politics. He threw into internal reforms 
the whole weight of his mind and character. Pitt’s tri- 
umphant return to power was in a largo measure due to the 
relentless campaign he waged against official corruption, and 
he sent Cornwallis to India to remove the official corruption 
and vices which blemished the splendid fame of the first 
conquerors of Bengal. Only three years before Cornwallis 
sailed from Portsmouth the long administration of Lord 
North had come to an end. The memorable proconsulate 
of Warren Hastings, so beneficent to the natives of 
Bengal, coincides with the twelve years during which 
North held the first place in the state. “Under North,” 
says Lord Rosebery in his biography of Pitt, “political 

^ Ross, vol. i., p. 22. 
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degradation seemed to have reached its climax.” He adds : 
“Taxes might grow, and armies might disappear, and the 
gazettes might reek of disgrace; still, war loans and war 
contracts swelled the spawn of corruption ; still, successive 
ministers and their friends filled their bottomless pockets, 
and found a solid set-off to national dishonour in the pick- 
ings of national profusion.” ^ 

In May, 1783, Pitt had introduced a Bill for “The Reform 
of Abuses in the Public Offices.” After informing the House 
“ that abuses in offices of revenue existed, and that to a very 
great alarming amount,” he proceeded “to say something 
with regard to fees, gratuities, and perquisites.” He took 
first as an instance the Navy Office. The Chief Clerk of 
the Navy Office, he stated, received a salary of about >^240 
or £250 a 3fear, and it turned out that he received no less 
than £2,500 in gifts. Other clerks with smaller salaries 
received gifts in proportion. In the course of speaking of 
fees, Pitt also mentioned the place of the Secretary of the 
Post Office, who, with a salary of £500 or £600, made an 
annual income of upwards of £3,000. He likewise alluded 
to the salaries of the two secretaries of the Treasury, which 
he stated at £2,000 a year during peace, but said they 
swelled to £5,000 a year during the war. After mentioning 
that the alterations “in the house in Downing Street” had 
cost £10,000, he came to the improvident consumption of 
stationery wares by the officers of the different departments 
of Government. “ The annual charge on account of stationery 
was, he stated, to be above £18,000, and it would, he believed, 
somewhat astonish the noble lord in the blue ribband (Lord 
North) when he told the House, and informed him (for he 
really believed the noble lord had no idea of any such cir- 
cumstances) that the noble lord alone, as the first lord of 
the Treasury', cost the public, the year before last, no less 
than £1,300 for stationer5^ One article of the bill was an 
item £340 for whipcord.” 

Pitt’s Bill was rejected, but his exposure of official 
corruption gained him the support of the country. A new 
' Rosebery, p. 6o. 
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spirit had been kindled by the cleansing fires of misfortune 
and discomfiture. It was this fresh departure m the morality 
of the public life of England that Lord Cornwallis earned to 
India.^ As soon as he had investigated the state of things, 
Cornwallis saw, as Clive and Hastings had realised before 
him, that the cause of the disease was due to the policy of 
the Company of allowing their servants to ckc out their 
pittance by private trade ; the remedy was as clear absolute 
prohibition of private trade and a substantial increase in 
salaries. Clive had proposed, “in order to put an end to 
corruption, that the totally inadequate salaries of the civil 
servants should be raised, and they should be absolutely 
prohibited from embarking in private trades. The Court of 
Directors refused to sanction the proposal.”- Clive, know- 
ing that the inadequate salaries were fatal to the interest of 
the Company, established a Society of Trade to conduct the 
traffic in salt in order to enlarge the incomes of the seia'ants 
of the Company by giving them “a reasonable share of 
emoluments.” He wrote to the Court of Directors : 

" You no doubt will maturely consider hov.' far it is probable 
that men will continue honest against all the seductions of 
private interest; and whether it may not be necessary to 
strengthen the ties of that duty expected from your servants, 
by the lighter bonds of gratitude for the afilucnce which 
they enjoy during the time of their servitude, and the inde- 
pendency they ought to secure before the close of their 
labours.”® This scheme was discontinued by order of the 
Court of Directors after two years’ trial. They, however, 
had not the wisdom to frame another plan regarding the 
increase of salaries, and peculation and corruption among 
the Company's servants revived. 

Warren Hastings made a strenuous effort to abolish the 
worst evils arising from the permission of private trade by 
new regulations. He gave the administration of the revenue 

‘ He (Lord Cornwallis) was-the first English statesman appointed to that 
ofifice, who carried to India the morality of the public life of England ” 
(Essays on the Administration of Great Britain, by Sir Cornwallis Lewis, Bart.). 

* Warren Hastings, Selections, vol, i., p. 163. 

3 The Life of Lord Clive, by Sir George Forrest, C.I.E,, vol. ii., p. 338. 
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to a committee consisting of four persons. “ They have no 
fixed salaries,” he wrote, “ and are sworn to receive no 
perquisites.” In lieu of both they were to draw a com- 
mission of 1 per cent, on the monthly amount of their 
net collections, and that commission was doubled on such 
sums as were paid immediately to the Treasury in Calcutta. 
He also abolished the Collectors of Customs, and established 
in their place three Commissioners who were to be paid by a 
commission on three months’ collections like the Committee 
of Revenue. 

After Hastings’ departure his successor had not vigour- 
nor authority enough to support the settlement then made, 
and considerable abuses began to prevail in every quarter. 
Lord Cornwallis, on assuming the reins of government, took 
instant and decisive measures to suppress them. He adopted 
and developed Hastings’ scheme. As he was a Parliamentary 
General who had the complete confidence and support of 
Pitt and Dundas, he did what Clive and Hastings, who were 
the servants of the Company, could not do — he increased the 
salaries without consulting the Court of Directors. On 
August 14, 1787, he wrote to Dundas : “I hope you will 
approve of the additional allowances, and the commission 
that we have given to the collectors, for without them it was 
absolutely impossible that an honest man could acquire the 
most moderate competency. After this liberality I made no 
scruple in issuing the Revenue Regulations and orders 
against engaging in trade, which you will read, and I promise 
you that I will make an example of the first offender that I 
can catch.” ^ But the Court of Directors did not approve 
of the additional salaries, and in a letter to Dundas of 
August 26 Cornwallis repudiated with warmth the assertion 
that, however well you paid a public servant in an Eastern 
land, he would not refrain from fee-taking or corruption in 
some form. “ If the essence of the spirit of economy of the 
whole Court of Directors could be collected,” he wrote, “ I 
am sure it would fall very short of my anxiety on that 
subject. ... If it is a maxim that, pay our servants as we 

1 Ross, vol. i., p. 271. 
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please, they will equally cheat, the sooner we leave this 
country the better. . . . From the spirit of this letter ^of 
the Directors] I conclude that the commission given to the 
collectors, the allowances to the residents, will all be dis- 
approved of. I see the pay of the sub-treasurer is objected 
to. When I came I found the sub-treasurer playing with 
the deposits, amounting to three or four lacs. I fancy of the 
two he had rather I had taken his salary from him. I have 
saved [he forcibly concludes] since I came, upon the salt, 
upon the various contracts, upon remittances, balances, and 
jobs of different kinds, ten times, I may say fifty times, the 
amount of the salaries that are retrenched. I am doing 
everything I can to reform the Company’s servants, to teach 
them to be more economical in their mode of living, and to 
look forward to a moderate competency ; and I flatter myself 
I have not hitherto laboured in vain. But if all chance 
of saving any money and returning to England without 
acting dishonestly is removed, there will be an end of my 
reformation.” ^ 

But to reform the Company’s servants was an easier task 
than to suppress a still more scandalous evil, the muddy 
source of which was in England. The Court, noble Lords, 
Bishops, party leaders, Directors, and proprietors regarded 
Bengal as a Paradise to which to send relations and friends 
who lay heavy on their patronage. The Governor was to 
provide for them a post, and they would soon return to 
England with fortunes sufficient to buy large estates and 
swell the ranks of the Nabobs. Clive and Warren Hastings 
made a most discouraging attempt to reform the evil. In 
such an attempt you hurt those who are able to return 
kindness or to resent injury. Hastings, in refusing to help 
William Burke, one of the most rapacious of adventurers, 
found he had made a mortal enemy of his cousin Edmund 
Burke, who was well able to resent an injury. Francis and 
Macpherson, wise in their generation, did their best to put 
large sums of money into the pockets of the adventurers, and 
were rewarded by the friendship of Edmund. 

^ Ross, vol. i, p. 278. 
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Even Cornwallis liioughi il prudent to jna!:c certain gifts 
to conciliate the cousin of Edmund Hitrkc. In a letter to 
Lord Rawdon, thanking him for '‘your friendly hint about 
William Hurke," he states : 

“I have, ever since I have been in India, treated William 
Burke with the greatest personal attention ; and I liavc 
done little favours, such as ensigncics in the King’s service, 
etc., to his friends. But it is impossible for me to 
serve him essentially — tiiat is, put large sums of money 
into his pocket — without a gross violation of my public 
duty, and doing acts for which I should deserve to be 
impeached.”* 

He proceeds to describe in detail two suggestions which 
William Burke, then B.ayjn.aslcr-Gencral in India, liad made 
to him with regard to the payment of the King’s troops in 
India. They would liavc put large sums of money into the 
pockets of William Burke, but the Governor-General abso- 
lutely declined to accept the proposals. He tells Lord 
Rawdon that he had entered into these details trusting that 
“ if you should hear the subject mentioned before the Prince 
you will be .so kind as to give some e.splanalion of it." The 
notes of recommendation which tlje Prince of Wales and the 
Queen gave to the gentlemen who came out to be provided 
for were the source of considerable perplc.vities and ve.vation. 
Writing to Lord Southampton regarding a certain gentleman 
who brought a note from the Prince of Wales, Cornwallis 
says ; 

” I can assure you that I read it with the greatest concern, 
as It made me apprehend, what would be very painful tome, '' 
that I should appear backward and disinclined to exercise 
any commands that His Royal Highness might think proper 
to honour me with.”- 

As a rule, those who did not belong to the Company’s 
service were met with inexorable refusal because Cornwallis 
would not indulge in the common administrative vice, not 
confined to India, of creating offices or extra offices. A 

^ John W. Kaye, Lxvn of Indian Officers, p. 100 note. 

^ Koss, vol. hf p. 445. 
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gentleman who brought a recommendation from the Queen 
had to be satisfied with a post of clerical drudgery in a _ 
Government ofiice. -Lord Cornwallis wrote to his friend 
Lord Sydney: 

'"Lord Ailesbury (Queen’s Chamberlain) has greatly 
distressed me by sending out a Mr. Ritso, recommended by 
the Queen; but I have too much at stake. I cannot desert 
the only system that can save this country even for sacred 
Majesty.’ And again : ' I told you how Lord Ailesbury had 
distressed me by sending out Mr. Ritso. He is now writing 
in the Secretary’s Office for two hundred or two hundred 
and fifty rupees a month, and I do not see the probability of 
my being able to give him anything better, without deserving 
to be impeached. I am still persecuted every day by people 
coming out with letters to me, who either get into jail or 
starve in the foreign settlements. For God’s sake, do all in 
your power to stop this madness.’ 

During his first years in India, Cornwallis was mainly 
occupied in exterminating corrupt abuses and in adopting 
measures for the improvement of the civil branch of the 
service and the military force. His sense of military 
efficiency and of soldierly discipline was outraged by the 
condition of the army. Soon after landing he wrote to the 
Duke of York (November lo, 1786) : 

The East India Company’s artillery are very fine, but 
their European infantry, on whom the defence of these 
valuable possessions may one day depend, are in a .most 
wretched state. The sepoys, or native black troops, are fine 
men, and would not in size disgrace the Prussian ranks ; I 
have heard undeniable proofs of their courage and patience 
in bearing hunger and fatigue, but from the little I have 
hitherto seen of them, I have no favourable idea of their 
discipline.” ^ 

The wretched state of the European infantry was due to 
the recruits being obtained from the scouring of almost 
every European nation kidnapped or wheedled. on board 

^ John W. Kaye, Lives of Indian Officers, p. g8. 

2 Ross, voL i, p. 225. 
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stance of laws, religion, and customs; and oppressions of 
individuals, errors of government, and several other unfore- 
seen causes, will, no doubt, arouse an inclination to revolt. 
On such occasions it would not be wise to place great 
dependence upon their countrj’men, who compose the native 
regiments, to secure their subjection.”^ 

Dundas was desirous that the whole European army in 
India should be King’s troops. But Cornwallis, who at 
first favoured the project, found, when he became Governor- 
General, grave difficulties would have to be surmounted. 
He wrote to Dundas : 

“Several objections have occurred to me, upon more 
mature deliberation, against declaring all the forces in this 
country King’s troops. If an Act of Parliament could be 
obtained permitting the Company to beat up for recruits, 
and to keep them under martial law till their embarkation, 
and if some means could be adopted to establish equality of 
rank among King’s and Company’s officers, I believe I should 
be satisfied.” ^ 

Some means were found to secure the abolition of the 
invidious distinction hitherto made in India between the 
two European military services. Before the arrival of 
Cornwallis it had been usual to confer a step of local rank 
on all Lieut.-Colonels of the Royal services so as to supersede 
those of the Company who were of the same standing, a 
practice both insulting and unjust. The Royal officers had 
also from the earliest days ignored as far as it lay in their 
power the local commissions of the Company’s officers. In 
1788 Cornwallis received as Commander-in-Chief the needful 
powers, and brevet commissions in the Royal service were 
granted by him to all the Company’s officers wdth correspond- 
ing dates to those of their substantive ones. The special 
higher brevet rank bestowed on the King’s field officers 
was ordered to be withdrawn after eighteen months’ notice. 
By that act of justice the discontent of the Company’s 
officers was removed, and the Indian army became a 




1 

2 


John W. Kaye, Lives of Indian Officers, 
Ross, vol. i., p. 247. 
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Nawab Vizier of Oudh and several troops remaining 
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new ruler. Cornwallis declined the suggesti^ vizier through 
then pressed in the strongest manner for Ic, concluded 
Calcutta his ablest and most confidential by wbicb tbe t' 
Beg Kban, and with this request the Goveriiv,. 
thought proper to comply. He wrote to Dunda.'^om- 
December 28, 17S6 ; 

“ I expect Hyder Beg in the course of next month, when 
I shall have a difficult game to play; but I think fairness, 
honesty, and firmness will be a match for cunning, corrup- 
tion, and timidity.”^ 

He tells the Directors, “ this minister is described to me 
as a man of uncommon abilities, and he no doubt exercises at 
present the whole power of the Vizier’s government.” In 
February, Hyder Beg arrived in Calcutta, and Cornwallis 
writes to Dundas : 

” I have had several interviews with Hyder Beg Khan, the 
Vizier’s minister. The total mismanagement of Oude, the 
confused manner of stating accounts between the Vizier and 
the Company, and the constant practice on one part of 
trumping-up charges to extort every rupee that it was 
possible to get, and on tbe other of making use of every art 
and evasion to defer payment, bave rendered it very difficult 
to establish a fair open line between us.”^ 

Hyder Beg, with the characteristic suspicion of an Oriental, 
intensified by his painful experience of the past decade, \vas 
not inclined to believe the assurance of the Governor- 
General that the British Government did not wish to exploit 
Oudh for commercial gain. He often quotes, wrote Corn- 

' Ross, vol. i*, p, 237. 

2 Ihxd., p. 245. 
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this effectually into execution, I propose to your Excellency 
not to suffer any European to reside in your dominions with- 
out m}' written permission. In case that shall be granted, a 
copy of it will be transmitted to you.’’^ 

After a considerable delay a letter was received from the 
Nawab stating that, “with a view to preserve his Lordship’s 
good will and satisfaction,” he agreed to the troops remaining 
in Oudh and to the annual pa5'ment of fifty lacs. On July 21 
a treat}' was concluded with the Nawab Vizier through 
Hyder Beg Khan. A treaty of commerce was concluded 
with the state of Oudh in the following year, by which the 
power of exacting duties was defined. 

Among the numerous instructions with w'hich Lord Corn- 
wallis was burdened when he sailed for India, not the least 
important was that he should demand from the Nizam of 
Hyderabad the surrender of Guntoor, one of the northern 
provinces lying along the eastern coast commonly called the 
Northern Circars (Carkars). Clive recognised their political 
and strategical importance, and by despatching a force under 
the brilliant command of Forde he wrested from the French^ 
the rich territory M'hich had been assigned by the Viceroy of 
Hyderabad to Bussy for the payment of the troops. On 
May 12, 1759, the Nizam ceded them to the British, and in 
1765 the Mogul Emperor, by a famous treaty made with 
Clive, which granted the Diwani of Bengal to the Company, 
also ceded the Northern Circars. In 1768, the year after 
Clive’s final departure from India, a treaty was concluded 
between the Nizam and Clive’s successor, by which the Nizam 
agreed not only to consider Hyder Ali as a usurper, but 
also to aid the British in obtaining the cession of the 
Carnatic Balaghat or the Upland, an important part of 
Hyder’s territory, on the condition of their paying him a 
peshcush or yearly tribute of seven lacs of rupees. A clause 
in the treaty expressly stipulated that the Circar of Guntoor 
should be ceded to the Company on the death or misconduct 
of the Nizam’s brother, and it was also stipulated that 

^ lhid», p. 51. 

3 The Life of Lord Clive^ by Sir George Forrest, C.I.E., vol. ii., pp. 115-116. 
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English troops to the amount of two battalions of sepoys 
and six pieces of cannon manned by Europeans should be 
lent to the Nizam “ whenever the necessity of the Company's 
affairs would permit.” In 1782 the Nizam s brother died, and 
the Company claimed the reversion, but the Nizam under 
various pretexts avoided compliance. The territory was of 
great importance to him as his sole outlet to the sea coast. 
To the Company it was of considerable strategic importance, 
as it lay between Madras and the other Circars. Cornwallis, 
' when he arrived in India, did not think the time opportune 
for making the claim for the surrender of Guntoor. The 
Nizam, in alliance with the Marathas, was at war with Tippoo, 
There was every prospect of France declaring war against 
England, and in that case the Nizam, rather than part with 
Guntoor, might join in an alliance with France and Tippoo. 
On March 5, 1787, Cornwallis wrote to Dundas as follows : 

“The business of the Guntoor Circars is a very delicate 
one, and requires the most mature reflection. There are 
several reasons which make it very doubtful whether this 
would be a proper time for us to call on the Nizam to settle 
accounts and deliver it up. I am by no means clear that 
upon a fair investigation, setting the revenues of the Guntoor 
Circars received by the Nizam, against the pesheush due to 
him from us, there would not still be a considerable balance 
against us, which we could not easily make good. Our 
demand of the Circars from the Nizam in the hour of his 
distress, would not only appear ungenerous, but would 
undoubtedly hurt him in the negotiations for a peace with 
Tippoo.”^ 

After a year s contest peace was concluded between Tippoo 
and the allies. The prospect of a war with France had 
passed away. On June 16, 1788, Cornwallis laid a minute 
before the Board in which he discussed the material difference 
in the political situation of affairs between the present period 
and the last year when the claim of Guntoor was under dis- 
cussion. He proceeded to state that : 

“The pacification established in Europe between the 

1 Ross, vol. i., p. 252. 
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Courts of England and Versailles, has removed the principal 
ground of apprehension formerly entertained, on account of 
the intrigues of the French with Tippoo and the Nizam, 
and of their interference with a view to promote or assist 
hostilities.”^ 

He pointed out that their knowledge of the views and 
situation of the different powers of Hindostan was also more 
perfect and satisfactor}^ and the intermediate time which 
had elapsed had afforded them an opportunity of improving 
their friendly intercourse with the Maratha state. The 
Nizam, he told the Board, was certainly ill prepared for 
war, and with respect to Tippoo the Board had no reason 
to conclude that he was either better prepared or more 
inclined to hostilities now than he was at the close of last 
year. 

“ Every movement of a formidable power, naturally creates 
alarm in those whose situation exposes them to danger from 
it. And it is upon this principle alone, that the apprehensions 
suggested in the correspondence now under consideration, 
particularly by the Rajah of Travancore, must be accounted 
for.” 2 

Events soon proved that the apprehensions of the Raja 
were not groundless. The Board came to the following 
cautious conclusion : 

“ The Court of Directors have decided upon the recovery 
of the Guntoor; and the Board, being convinced that no 
period can occur in which this claim can be asserted with 
less risk to the interests of the Company than at present, do 
not deem themselves authorised to suspend that deter- 
mination. It is only incumbent upon them in the execution 
of the measure, to act with caution and moderation.”^ 

In the meantime Captain Kennaway, “ a gentleman well 
acquainted with the country, languages, and customs,” had 
left Calcutta in the beginning of May for Hyderabad to 
make demand from the Nizam for an immediate surrender 
of Guntoor. The virtuous Cornwallis, who was also a 
diplomatist, writes of the Nizam to the Secret Committee: 

1 Ibid., p. 343. ® Ibid., p. 344. = Ibid., p. 345. 
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the two Governments.”^ The alarm blew over. Kennaway, 
on his arrival at Hyderabad, obtained a prompt and peaceful 
cession of the Guntoor Circar. 

After the surrender of Guntoor, some important financial 
matters had to be settled between the Nizam and the 
Company. The Company had not paid any tribute or 
peshcush during the period the Circar had been withheld 
from them, and the Nizam during the same period had 
received the revenues of the province. With the ostensible 
object of settling these accounts the Nizam sent his con- 
fidential Minister to Calcutta. The accounts were soon 
adjusted, and then the real object of the embassy was 
revealed. It was to prevail upon the Governor-General to 
form a defensive alliance with the Nizam. At the same 
time the Nizam sent an envoy to Tippoo to form an alliance 
against the English. Tippoo was told that under the treaty 
of 1768 the Nizam had been compelled to cede Guntoor, and 
under the same treaty Tippoo might be forced to surrender 
a large and important portion of his territory. Tippoo did 
not require much argument to move him, and he declared 
that he was ready to enter into an offensive and defensive 
treaty. But he made one stipulation. The bond of union 
should be strengthened by a matrimonial alliance. But the 
Nizam, descended from a noble Mogul family, disdained to even 
answer such a proposal made by the son of Hyder Naick,^ a 
soldier of fortune of the lowest birth, whose grandfather had 
been a wandering dervish from the Punjab. Tippoo resented 
the scornful action of the sovereign of Hyderabad, and the 
prospect of an alliance between the two great Mahomedan 
states in the South of India came to an end. 

The Nizam, knowing that he had offended the implacable 
Tippoo, was now determined to force the Calcutta Governor- 
General to conclude an alliance with him. He acted with 
considerable dexterit3\ His envoy at Calcutta put forward 
the reasonable claim that, as the English had taken posses- 

* Mill, vol. V., p. 225. 

- Hyder Naique (nayak), a provincial Governor. In the treaty the Nizam 
is styledj “ Ausuph Jah Nizam-ool-Moolk Meer Nizam Ally Khan Bahadoor 
Phuttah Jung Sippa Sirdar, Soubah of the Deccan.” 
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sion of the Guntoor under the treaty of 1768, they should 
now fulfil the other stipulation of the treaty. Cornwallis 
had to face a most delicate and difficult question. The 
gth Article of the treaty of 1768 states that : 

“ Hyder Naique, having for some years past usurped the 
government of the Mysore country, and given great dis- 
turbances to his neighbours by attacking and taking from 
many of them their possessions, and having so lately invaded 
and laid waste with fire and sword the possessions of the 
English Company and the Nawab Wolau Jah in the Carnatic, 
it is certainly necessary for their peace and for the general 
benefit of all the neighbouring powers, that the said Naique 
should be punished and reduced, so that he may not here- 
after have the power to give any person further trouble: 
to this end, the Nawab Ausuph Jah" (i.c., the Nizam) 
“hereby declares and makes knowm to all the world that 
he regards the said Naique as a rebel and usurper, and 
as such divests him of, and revokes from him, all Sunnuds, 
honours, and distinctions conferred by himself or any 
other Soubah of the Deccan, because the said Naique has 
deceived the Nawab Ausuph Jah, broken his agreement, 
and rendered himself unworthy of all further countenance 
and favours.” By the following Article the Nizam agreed 
to “relinquish to the English Company all his right to 
the Dewanny (Diwani)^ of the said Carnatic Balagaute,- 
belonging to the soubadarry of Viziapore,® and that the 
Company shall present an urzee, or petition, to the royal 
presence, to obtain from the Emperor Shah Allum a 
Firmaun, confirming and approving their right thereto.” 
But that the Nizam, “ as Soubah of the Deccan, may not 
lose his dignity or the revenue arising from the said countries, 
the English Company agree to pay him annually, out of the 
Dewanny collection, from the time they are in possession 
thereof, the sum of seven lakhs of Arcot Rupees, including 

* Diwani, the office, jurisdiction, emoluments, etc., of a Diwan or 
minister, a chief officer of state. 

2 Carnatic Balagaute, the Carnatic above the Ghauts. 

^ Soubadarry of Viziapore, the office of a subabdar, Governor of a 
province, a Viceroy under the Mogul Government. 
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Durbar charges.”^ But the payment was to be made pro- 
vided the Nizam “Soubah of the Deccan assists the said 
Company and the Nawab Wolau Jah (Nawab of the Carnatic) 
in punishing Hyder Naique, and neither receives from, or 
sends either vakeels or letters to, him.” 

By the 6th Article of the treaty the Company and the 
Nawab of the Carnatic, “ willing to show their voluntary 
attachment to the Soubah, will always be ready to send two 
battalions of sepoys and si.x pieces of artillery, manned by 
Europeans, whenever the Soubah shall require them, and 
the situation of their affairs will allow of such a body of 
troops to march into the Deccan, provided the Soubah pays 
the e.xpense during the time that the said troops are employed 
in his service.”" 

A year after the treaty of 176S, which stigmatised Hyder 
Ali as a usurper, had been concluded with the Nizam, a 
treaty was made with Hyder formally recognising his right 
to the territories of which the treaty of 1768 professed 
to deprive him. Fifteen years afterwards, in 1784, a 
treaty was concluded with Tippoo acknowledging his 
rights. Lord Cornwallis had to decide whether these 
two treaties with the rulers of Mysore nullified the treaty 
of 1768 with the Nizam. He decided that the treaty of 
1768 was in force, but owing to altered circumstances 
a new engagement explanatory of its terms must be made. 
He had in the past done his best to maintain peace with 
Tippoo ; but he now knew that Tippoo might at any 
moment force on a war. He was determined that this 
critical situation should not occur without his having 
previously secured the co-operation of two efficient allies, 
the Nizam and the Marathas — two states best suited 
geographically for intervention in a war with Tippoo. 
But Clause 34 in Pitt’s India Act of 1784 stated that : 
“And whereas to pursue schemes of conquest and ex- 
tension of dominion in India, are measures repugnant to 
the wish, the honour, and policy of this nation ; be it there- 

^ Aitcheson, A Collection of Treaties, Engagements, and Sanads, vol. ix., p. 33. 

* Ibid., p. 31. 
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manned with the number of Europeans which is usual in 
time of war.”^ 

There is no mention of Tippoo. His name was deliberately 
excluded. Cornwallis was fully alive to the imminent danger 
of an attack on our ally the Raja of Travancore, and resolved 
to show Tippoo and the other native states that the British 
power was to be reckoned with. Sir John Malcolm states 
that this part of the engagement “ appeared to excite appre- 
hension in the mind of Tippoo.” The letter was written to 
excite the apprehension of Tippoo, and to convince him that 
the Indian Government, with the co-operation of the Nizam, 
would enter into a war with him if he carried out his cherished 
hostile projects against Travancore. Cornwallis considered 
it was the last chance of maintaining the peace. With the 
same object the letter went on to state that : “ In regard to 
the Articles relative to the Dewanny of the Carnatic 
Ballagaute, Your Highness must be well convinced that 
circumstances have totally prevented the execution of these 
Articles, and the Company are in the full enjoyment of peace 
with all the world ; but should it hereafter happen that the 
Company should obtain possession of the country mentioned 
in these Articles, with Your Highness’s assistance, they will 
strictly perform the stipulations in favour of Your Highness 
and the Mahrattas.”^ Cornwallis uttered an impressive 
warning to Tippoo that if the English were landed into a 
contest with him he might lose a large portion of his 
territory. He wrote to the Nizam with clearness and firm- 
ness, which arose from a due conception of his duties and a 
determination to fulfil them. At the close of his letter he 
requests the Nizam, “ in consideration of the authority vested 
in me by the King and Parliament of England,” to ” consider 
niy letter, though merely purporting a clear explanation of 
the several Articles in the Treaty of i768,.strong and efficient 
upon the English Government in India, equally so as a Treaty 
in due form could be, since the Members of the Council have 
given their cheerful acquiescence to its contents.”® 

Serious objection has been entertained to the principle 
^ Aitcheson, vol. ix., p. 44. ^ Ibid, ^ Ibid,, pp. 45-46. 
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fore further enacted, That it sh^ed whether a fresh treaty 

Governor-General and Council wh’-iWe and more consistent 

of the Court of Directors, or of Critish Government. Mill 
case (except where hostilities ha' nakes “ the following severe 
or preparations actually me nstruation of the restrictions 
hostilities against the Brad, upon this occasion, the effect 
some of the princes or ?l;r-General pursue a course, which 
shall be engaged bxy questionable in point of faith ; but 
guarantee) eithe.nj been more offensive to Tippoo Sultaun, 
enter into rrculated to produce a war with that Prince, than 
country ^d contract of a defensive engagement framed for 
cntpcxpress and legitimate purpose of limiting his inordinate 
ambition.”^ Mill, who loves to attack Cornwallis, omits the 
qualifying words with which the passage opens : ” There is 
no person acquainted with the nature of the times in which 
this engagement was formed, but must be sensible that every 
measure of precautionary policy was then necessary, on the 
part of the British Government, to counteract and frustrate 
the ambitious designs of Tippoo Sultaun.”^ Mill adds ; “To 
the same purpose, another enlightened Indian soldier : ‘It 
is highly instructive to observe a statesman, justly extolled 
for moderate and pacific dispositions, thus indirectly violating 
a law, enacted for the enforcement of these virtues, by enter- 
ing into a very intelligible offensive alliance.’”^ Mill, how- 
ever, omits the most important concluding words, “which, 
although the effective revival of the abrogated conditions of 
an old treaty, was certainly neither a declaration of war, nor 
that technical instrument named a treaty for making war, 
executed subsequently to the prohibiting Act of Parliament.”'* 
Sir John Malcolm was a writer of considerable ability, but 
his inferences are not always legitimate nor his admissions 
admissible. His Sketch of the Political History of India is 
a tract intended to expose the evils resulting from the 
system of neutrality prescribed by the Act of 1784, and to 
justify the brilliant schemes and daring policy of Wellesley. 


’ Sheich of the Political History of India, by John Malcolm, pp. 68-69, 

” Malcolm, p, 68, 3 Mill, voL v,, p, 229 n, 

* Thornton, History of the British Empire in India, vol. ii., pp, 395*396. 
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public acts of Cornwallis, ’’r of -iio 
breach of faith with Parliament. \ .,t\?^olicy he pursued, he 
had good reason to believe, would receive the complete ap- 
proval of Pitt and Dundas. Dundas wrote to him before the 
letter to the Nizam was despatched : “ It is so very essential to 
our interest to detach him from all other Indian connexions, 
and to unite him in the closest connexion and dependence 
upon our protection, that there is no alliance formed upon 
that basis to which you may not expect our concurrence.” 
An alliance with the Nizam was no breach of faith with 


Tippoo. He had violated the Treaty of Mangalore by the 
brutal detention of native British subjects, and he had 
incessantly exposed our frontiers to innumerable minor 
insults. He had sent an embassy to Paris and opened 
secret negotiations with the French at Pondicherry, as a war 
with France and England was expected. If war between the 
two nations broke out, he would be able to take advantage of 
it to invade and plunder the Carnatic, as his father and he 
had before done. He would obtain possession of the state of 
Travancore, which he desired as an outlet to the sea. It had 
been placed under the protection of the British by the 
Treaty of Mangalore ; but the British forces were ill prepared 
for war, and his own army he had made for all purposes of 
war the most powerful in India. 

The kingdom of Travancore, which Tippoo so greatly 
coveted, lies on the south-western side of the great peninsula. 
It consists of a stretch of land seventy-five miles broad which 
runs down in a series of hills and valleys to the sandy beach 
of the Malabar coast a little west of Cape Comorin. A 
range of mountains averaging four or five thousand feet in 
height, bristling with forest, hedges it on the east. On the 
south and west the turbulent surf is its barrier. Many 
streams rising among the hills wind their way across the land 
from east to west, but on approaching the ocean they spread 
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themselves into numerous lagoons, which extend nearly the 
whole length of the coast. Behind the lagoons stretches a 
plain covered with cocoanut and areca palms, clustered 
villages, and stretches of waving rice. Nature had protected 
this Garden of Eden with her strongest barricade except on 
the north, where it is only partially protected by the Ghauts. 
In order to render his northern frontier the more secure, the 
Raja of Travancore and his neighbour the Raja of Cochin 
constructed the works known as the lines of Travancore. 

. " They run west to east. They commence at the sea on the 
island of Vipeen, and continue to the Chinnamungulum 
River, which intersects them. They begin again on the 
opposite bank, and extend as far as the Animally Hills, 
where they terminate on one of them, so that the eastern 
; boundary is covered by a range of mountains under that 
.denomination. From the sea to the Chinnamungulum 
^ River is an extent of about four or five miles, and from the 
-. opposite bank to the hills, the lines continue without any 
‘"•ruption about twenty-four or twenty-five miles. The}’’ 
“?ist of a ditch about sixteen feet broad and twenty deep, a 
‘ght parapet and thick rampart, and bastions flanking each 
other from one end to the other. The approach to them is 
only from the north.” ^ 

South of the small island of Vipen lies Cochin (Koche 
or koche-bandar, small port), situated on the south bank 
of the principal navigable entrance to the great Travancore 
estuary. There is much in the town and port to attract 
the student of antiquities or history. Legend states that 
here came St. Thomas the Apostle in a.d. 52, and established 
a colony of Christians now called Nozerane Mopla. Some 
Jews settled here in the first year of the Christian era. From 
copper-plates it is known that the Jewish and Syrian 
Churches vrere firmly established in Cochin by the eighth 
century. Eight centuries drove on, and then Vasco da Gama 
landed at Cochin and established a factory. The next year 
the great Alfonso de Albuquerque, founder of the Portuguese 
Empire, arrived at Cochin and succoured the Cochin Raja, 

1 An extract of a letter dated in January, ,1790, from Mr. Powney. 
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who wns besieged by the /Jamoren (Emperor) of Malabar, 
who resided at Calicut, one hundred miles to the north of 
Cochin, in the island of Vipen. It was on Christmas Day, 
152.}, that Vasco da Gama died at Cochin and was buried in 
the cathedral church of Santa Cruz. Our pioneer traveller, 
Ralph Fitch, visited and described Cochin in 1589. The 
Dutch came and took from the Portuguese the town and 
fort in 1663, and they, after their fashion, built strong houses 
and erected quays for the growing trade. They also greatly 
strengthened the fort. 

On December 14, 1789, Tippoo encamped his arm}' about 
twenty-five miles distant from the boundary of Travancore, 
and his cavalry ravaged the country within a mile of the works. 
Ten days later his camp was established at about six miles 
to the northward of the principal gates of the line. On the 
night of the eSth he issued orders that at daybreak the army 
should manoeuvre in front of the principal gateways. At ten 
o’clock he stole away from the camp with 14,000 infantr}' 
and 500 pioneers. A native guide had promised to guide 
him by a circuitous route that would enable him to turn the 
right flank of the lines which terminated in a precipice and was 
supposed to be inaccessible. At daybreak Tippoo had entered 
the lines and had obtained possession of a considerable stretch 
of rampart. His aim was to reach the gate, nine miles 
away, and throw it open to his army manoeuvring outside 
of it. His troops had advanced between two and three 
miles when Tippoo, seeing that his advance was being 
opposed and he might be obliged to take post and bring up 
his guns, ordered the pioneers to throw a certain extent of 
rampart into the ditch, and so make another entrance into the 
camp. At the same time his troops advanced in one column 
along the rampart. The defenders retired from tower to 
tower fighting, and many of the column fell as the}' advanced. 
A square enclosure used as a magazine was reached. The 
fugitives dragged a gun into it, and opened with grape on the 
advancing foe and killed or wounded many of the leading 
corps. Tippoo sent for one of his crack regiments, and 
ordered them to carry the building at the point of the 
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a full reparation from Tippoo for this wanton and unprovoked 
violation of his treaty.” Orders were sent at once to the 
Resident at Poona to negotiate for an alliance with the 
Maratha state against Tippoo, and to the Resident at 
Hyderabad to take the necessary steps for securing the 
co-operation of the Nizam in the war against Tippoo. A treaty 
of offensive and defensive alliance was concluded with the 
Nizam on July 4, 1790. By Article 3 of this treaty : “ It is 
agreed that on Captain Kennaway’s annunciation to the 
Nawab Ausuph Jah of the actual commencement of hostilities 
between the Honourable Company’s force and the said 
Tippoo, and on Mr. Malet’s announcing the same to Pundit 
Prudhan, the forces of the said Nawab Ausuph Jah and 
Pundit Prudhan, in number not less than 25,000, but as 
many more and as much greater an equipment as may be, 
shall immediately invade the territories of the said Tippoo, 
and reduce as much of his dominions as possible before and 
during the rains, and after that season the said Nawab and 
Pundit Prudhan will seriously and rigorously prosecute the 
war with a potent army, well appointed and equipped with 
the requisite warlike apparatus.”^ By Article 4 it was 
stipulated that : “ If the Right Honourable the Governor- 
General should require a body of cavalry to join the English 
forces, the Nawab Ausuph Jah and Pundit Prudhan shall 
furnish to the number of 10,000 to march in one month from 
the time of their being demanded by the shortest and safest 
route with all expedition to the place of their destination, to 
act with the Company’s forces; but should any service occur 
practicable only by cavalry they shall execute it, nor cavil on 
the clause of ‘ To act with the Company’s forces.’ The pay 
of the said cavalry to be defrayed monthly by the Honour- 
able Company at the rate and on the conditions hereafter to 
be settled.”^ By Article 6 it was agreed that an equal 
division should be made of the territories conquered, and by 
Article 10 that if Tippoo should attack any of the contracting 
parties the others should join to punish them. 

On the day after the account arrived from Madras that 
^ Aitcheson, vol. ix., p. 47. ^ Ibid. 
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Tippoo had actually commenced hostilities, Lord Corn- 
wallis informed the Board that he regarded it as a duty that 
he should proceed to Madras, and “with that view, and upon 
the ground of State necessity, it was the intention of Lord 
Cornwallis to take the responsibility of an irregular measure 
upon himself, and to propose that the Board should invest 
him with full powers to assume a temporary charge of the 
civil and military affairs at your Presidency of Fort St. 
George, by exercising the functions of Governor, as w'cll as 
those of Commander- in-Chief.” After the grave disaster of 
Yorktown it was only natural that Cornwallis, the soldier, 
should be desirous of again taking the field, and as Com- 
mander conducting a successful campaign, and that he 
should have heard with regret that General Medows, Governor 
of Bombay, had been invested with the offices of Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief at the Presidency of Fort St. 
George. He wrote to his brother, “ I must now be 
satisfied” as to “ Medows.”^ 

William Medows was a veteran soldier, high-minded, 
chivalrous, and brave. He entered the army at the age of 
little more than eighteen, having obtained a commission in 
the 50th Regiment in 1756, the year before Plasse3’’was won. 
Soon after the splendid victory of Minden, Medows’ regiment 
was ordered to join the allied force under Prince Ferdinand 
of Brunswick, who was keeping at bay a French force vastly 
superior in numbers. He took part in several skirmishes, 
and was present at the battle of Warburg, which was won 
chiefly by the British cavalrj’. The Peace of Paris put an 
end to the war, and Medows left Germany in March, 1764, 
having acquired a considerable knowledge of the organisation 
of war. At the close of that year he was posted as Lieut.- 
Colonel to the Regiment, and nine years later he 
left the infantry and exchanged into the 12th Light 
Dragoons. His service as a cavalry officer was of short 
duration. The prospect of immediate emplojTOent before an 
enemy led him to exchange into the 55th Regiment. In 
1775 English-speaking race in America had made appeal 

1 John W. Kaye, Lives of Indian Officers, vol, i., p. Si. 
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to arms to preserve the freedom which their forefathers had 
bequeathed them, and the 55th Regiment was on the eve 
of departure to reinforce the British troops acting against 
the colonists. On arriving at, the seat of war he shared in 
the various operations of a frontier campaign. He displayed 
his zeal and courage at the battle which took place on 
Brandywine Creek (September ii, 1777), when Washington 
suffered a complete and severe defeat. Two years later he 
served in an expedition to drive the French from St. Lucia, 
the gem of the Windward Islands, and again gained due 
distinction. In 1780 he returned to England, and was 
gazetted Colonel of the 8gth ; but his quality as a soldier was 
known, and he soon obtained a high command. England 
being at war with Holland, an enterprise was secretly planned 
to drive the Dutch from the Cape of Good Hope, and 
ultimately destined to render substantial support to the war 
in India. Commodore Johnstone, an able and daring sea- 
man, was appointed to command the squadron, and to 
Medows was assigned the command of the land forces, con- 
sisting of three regiments, each 1,000 strong. On March 13, 
1780, the armament, accompanied by several outward-bound 
East Indiamen, set sail from England. The secret was not 
well kept, and a naval force under Suffren was sent to follow 
Johnstone and to protect their allies at the Cape. Suffren 
found the English squadron at Porto Praya in St. Jago, one 
of the Cape Verde Islands, belonging to the Portuguese, and 
a Homeric contest took place, in which the French ship, the 
Hannibal, of seventy-four guns, played an heroic part. The 
French attack was repulsed, but the English fleet was much 
damaged. They had to remain a month in the bay to refit, 
and on approaching the Cape they discovered that Suffren 
had arrived before them, and French troops had reinforced 
the Dutch. The projected attack was abandoned. Com- 
modore Johnstone, having made prizes of four Dutch East 
Indiamen, returned with them and the frigates to Europe. 
The remainder of the fleet and the troops proceeded to India. 
Arriving at Madras with his troops, Medows was with 
Colonel Fullarton in his brilliant enterprise when, after 

I. 4 
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Chief at Bombay, was, with a force of Bombay troops, to 
seize Tippoo’s territor}? on the coast of Malabar, and, if 
necessary, effect a junction with Medows, if Medows accepted 
the plan of operations. On April i, 1790, Cornwallis wrote 
to Dundas : “ Medows has adopted Musgrave’s plan of opera- 
tions, which is to invade Tippoo’s country with one very con- 
siderable army from Trichinopoly, and leave all the rest of 
the Carnatic force on the defensive. I am not quite sure 
that I perfectl}' approve of this, for although our army will 
by this means possess the rich country of Coimbatoor, yet 
as they cannot pass the Ghauts which divide that part 
of Tippoo’s dominions from the Mysore country, until the 
rains cease in the latter (for you must understand that in 
Coimbatoor they have the rains at the same time as in the 
Carnatic, and in Mysore at the same time as on the Malabar 
Coast), I cannot help apprehending that during the period in 
which our army will be detained in Coimbatoor, the Carnatic 
will be greatly exposed to the incursions of Tippoo’s cavalry. 
But it was too late, even if I had been convinced of its 
imperfection, and had possessed sufficient local knowledge 
to have proposed a better, to have rendered it prudent for 
me to attempt to alter it.”^ 

On March 24, 1790, General Medows joined the main 
army, which was encamped on the wide veldt at Trichinopoly. 
It was formed in two European and four native brigades. 
“ The 36th and 52nd Foot composed the first of these, 
under the command of Major Skelly of the 74th Highlanders, 
which, along with the ist and 3rd Native Brigades, formed 
the left wing of the army under Colonel James Stuart of 
the 72nd Highlanders ; the second brigade consisted of the 
71st and 72nd Highland Regiments, and the ist European 
Battalion of the Company. The horse were the 2nd and 
5th Native Cavalry, with some companies of Bengal Artillery 
under Colonel Deare.” ^ 

On the morning of May 26, General Medows, with the 
southern army, began his march towards Coimbatore with 

^ Ross, vol. ii., p. 8. 

2 Hist. Hegiment, quoted by CasselTs History^ p. 278. 
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a sligiit resistance. Colonel Shears, with the 52nd Regiment, 
the grenadiers of the 1st Regiment of the Companj', and four 
out of five battalions of sepoys, were sent to attack the strong 
fortress of Dindigul, a place of considerable importance.^ 
The detachment arrived there on the i6lh, and the next day 
two heavy batteries and one of ficld-picccs for enfilade opened 
fire. The enemy's fire was soon silenced, but the day after, 
the ammunition having been expended, it was determined to 
storm, though the breach was hardly practicable. “The 
rock was so steep, that the troops were obliged to push one 
another up, which occasioned their advancing to the breach 
in small straggling parties, and thus being repulsed with 
c.ase by a very trifling fire from the garrison.’” . 4 t daybreak 
a white flag was seen on the wall. The gallant commandant, 
deserted by the majority of the garrison, surrendered. A 
few days after the fall of Dindigul, Satimangalam was taken 
by a dct.achment under Colonel Floyd. On September 21 
Palaghautchcrry was attacked, and the garrison surrendered 
after a feeble resistance. So far the operations had been 
successful, and a chain of posts occupied from the sea to the 
mouth of the pass. But it entailed the division of the army 
into three corps : General Medows at Coimbatore, Colonel 
Floyd nearly sixty miles in advance, and Colonel Stuart at 
Palaghautchcrry, about thirty miles in the rear. Tippoo, 
with lynx-eyed perspicacit}', realised that these three divisions, 
slow in moving when they did abandon their strong positions, 
might be attacked and defeated by his vast army swiftly 
advancing in compact order. 

Early in September Tippoo, with his whole army, marched 
suddenly from Scringapatam, and, to the surprise of everj’- 
one, descended the Ghauts. On the 13th, having crossed 
the Bhowani, his horse encountered some pickets sent out 
to patrol, and drove them back. Major Darling’s regiment, 
which had been sent to support them, was surrounded and 
obliged to take post among some enclosures. Here they 
stubbornly held their own till Floyd came with the rest of 

^ Dindigal or Dindudkal. 

* Letter from Sir Thomas Munro, Ambore, September 22, 1790. 
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The enemy again and again came down upon the right 
of the line with a storm of horse; but when they were 
almost on the point of the bayonet a steady fire from the 
infantry dispersed them with considerable loss. At the 
same time a party of the 36th, which was in the rear of 
the line, had been attacked and repulsed by superior 
numbers, and all their officers killed or wounded. But 
before they were struck down they had killed by their fire 
Tippoo’s second in command while he was urging his artillery 
forward. The enemy’s horse had at the same time charged 
and been driven back with considerable slaughter. The 
infantry again began to move, picking up and carrying off 
with them our wounded officers and men. The enemy took 
care to ply them with fire, and large bodies of their horse 
were collecting to charge them again when Floyd with the 
cavalry arrived. They were two miles in front of the 
infantry, near the village of Shawoor or Cheyoor, when a 
troop, which had been ordered to examine and make the 
detour of the village, appeared on its opposite side, on the 
road leading from Coimbatore. A cry was raised that it 
was General Medows’ bod3'-guard and the head of his column; 
and Floyd, "seizing the fortunate error, caused it to be 
announced to the cavalry, who, throwing down their forage, 
formed, and returned to the scene of action, proclaiming 
with three huzzas the arrival of Medows, which was instantly 
greeted by a similar cheer along the infantry ranks. It was 
almost at the same critical period that the Sultaun’s army 
had rushed to the close of a fancied triumph with a general 
shout, but were checked in the first instance by the admirable 
conduct of the infantry, and in the next by the exulting 
intelligence of succour ; in this state of wavering they were 
charged by the British cavalry, who pursued on both flanks 
of the position and completely cleared the field.” ^ 

The Sultan drew off his army in disappointment and 
indignation at the escape of a prey deemed to be in his 
grasp, and on their disappearance Floyd occupied the 
ground near the village. During the course of the day he 
^ Wilks, vol. iii., pp. 88-89. 
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as Medows had determined to return by the same pass. 
Tippoo decided promptly to abandon his baggage and rear- 
guard, and to continue the march of his army tlu-ough the 
pass, while he himself took personal command of two 
thousand horse to protect its rear. Bj sunset his troops 
had cleared the pass, and, making their way to the Caveri, 
they proceeded down its northern bank, and did not halt until 
they arrived opposite Trichinopoly, a most important post 
and extensive magazine. A sudden rise of the river prevented 
him from making an immediate attack in force, but he made 
several demonstrations, and pillaged and devastated the island 
of Seringham, on which is situated the stupendous temple of 
Seringham, with its lofty red battlements and gale towers.* 
He had quickly to turn and deal with a pressing danger. 

When Medows’ advance guard discovered -that Tippoo’s 
force had begun to descend the pass of Tapoor, Colonel 
Stuart, a gallant and dashing officer, who commanded the 
right wing of the army, and led the main column, proposed 
by a rapid advance to cut off with his own wing of the 
southern army a considerable body of Tippoo’s infantry, and 
attack the remainder to advantage in the pass. General 
Medows, with a brigade of infantry and the cavalry, was 
watching the demonstration made on the right by a con- 
siderable body of the enemy’s horse, who were supposed, by 
the columns of dust raised, to be masking a movement of 
infantry. General Medows refused permission, and his 
decision has been severely criticised. Sir Thomas Munro, 
who was at the time a subaltern in the 21st Battalion of 
Native Infantry, which formed part of Colonel Maxwell’s 

The Life of Lord Clive, by Sir George Forrest, C.I.E., vol. i., p. 132. 
“About a mile and a half from the great pagoda is a smaller one with four 
quadrangles dedicated to Shiva, the destroyer and the healer. The two 
temples so well fortified afforded good posts for an invading army, and the 
sacred place is charged with history. Men call it an island, but it is, in fact, 
a peninsula, two miles broad at its western extremity, but growing narrower 
until at about the end of thirteen miles it joins a large and strong mound of 
earth which prevents the union of the two branches of the river Caveri, and 
sends the northern stream, which takes the name of Coleroon, rolling farther 
north-west until it reaches the sea near Devicotah, while the Caveri, retaining 

^arae, spreads out into many channels and fertilises the green rice-fields 
of Tanjore.” 
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the report spread by Tippoo that he would cross the river 
below that town, Medows felt satisfied that the Mysore 
Sultan would proceed southward and transfer the seat of the 
war to the low countries. He wrote to the Governor m 
Council “ that the most determined measure, the likeliest to 
bring him to action, and drive him out of this country, is 
boldly to go up the ghauts ourselves, which I mean to do by 
the Caveriporam pass.’’^ He added that he hoped to set out 
for that pass by December 8, and expressed his belief that if 
he were once up the Ghauts the enemy would either fight or 
treat. His premises were not sound and his conclusions 
not logical. Before that date news of Tippoo’s demonstrations 
before Trichinopoly reached him, and, breaking up his camp, 
he marched rapidly and arrived opposite to that town on 
December 14. On Sunday evening, December 12, 1790, the 
Right Honourable Lord Cornwallis, K.G., Governor-General 
and Commander-in-Chief of the British Forces in India, 
arrived at Madras in His Majesty’s ship the Veztal frigate, 
commanded by Sir Richard Strachan. 

The embers of the desire to take the field in person were 
yet smouldering when it became plain that the campaign of 
1790 had proved indecisive, and Cornwallis, moved by the 
old desire and reasonable mistrust and anxiety, resolved to 
assume the personal direction of offensive operations. His 
reasons, as stated in a letter dated November 12, 1790, to 
the Right Hon. Henry Dundas, of the Board of Control, 
were; “That we have lost time, and our adversary has 
gained reputation, which are two most valuable things in 
^^ar. It is vain now to look back; we must only consider how 
to remedy the evil, and to prevent the ill effects which our 
delay may occasion in the minds of our allies. It imme- 
diately occurred to me that nothing would be so likely to 
'eep up their spirits, and to convince them of our deter- 
mination to act with vigour, as my taking the command of the 
army; I have accordingly declared my intention of embark- 

Z rnouth, and besides 

73 Regiment, and a detachment of 12 or 14 hundred 

^ p. 103. 
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diers, the ist Regiment of Bengal Cavalry, a detachment of 
Bengal artillery, with a number of heavy guns, and a multi- 
tude of horses and draught bullocks for transport service. 
He also took with him what was greatly needed — a well-filled 
military chest. 

When tidings reached Tippoo of the landing of the 
Governor-General at Madras with substantial reinforcements, 
he broke up his camp at Trichinopoly and proceeded in a 
northern direction into the heart of the Carnatic, ” marking 
his route by the accustomed train of plunder, conflagration, 
and ruin.” Pushing rapidly forward, he reached Tragar, 
eight miles from Trichinopoly, a hill-fort with an extensive 
town at its foot weakly protected. Tippoo made two attempts 
to carry the town, but was repulsed with considerable loss 
by the sepoy garrison under tiie command of Captain Flint, 
who had defended Wandewash with chivalrous gallantry and 
considerable military skill.^ Judging it prudent to abstain 
from a third, Tippoo left Tragar, and, marching farther north, 
arrived at Trinomalce, a town adjoining an ancient temple in 
a lofty square enclosure. The Hindu inhabitants, collecting 
the arms of the vicinity, prepared to defend this shrine from 
the usual foul Mahomedan desecration. “But batteries 
erected across the streets of the town, and a position on the 
neighbouring hill, overlooking the square, induced an uncon- 
ditional surrender, which was accompanied with circumstances 
of cruelty and outrage too horrible for description.”® From 
Trinomalee the Sultan, making a circuit of the fertile plain, 

^ “Flint reached this important post in the nick of time; for the native 
commandant, who was one of Mohammed AH’s officers, had already agreed 
to surrender it to Hyder. Having put this functionary in ward, Flint rallied 
the native garrison upon his Sepoys, and on the approach of Hyder’s troops 
on the no-Kt day was able to oppose a firm front to the enemy. He then set 
about the repair of the fortifications, built carriages for the guns and mounted 
them, manufactured powder, trained native gunners, and, with the assistance 
of only a single European, not only held the place in security for eighteen 
whole months, but made it a base of supply to the main army. So much 
must be said, in anticipation, of the work of this excellent officer, whose 
ability and resource at this critical time were of inestimable value’’ (Fortescue, 

VOl. iii,, pp. 433..J34), 

” Wilks, vol. iii., p, 106. 
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The Queen accepted a bottle of “ Otto of Roses, and some 
of the fine linen which had been sent for the monarch. 

Tippoo remained encamped on the red hills overlooking 
Pondicherry, but the expected aid from France did not come. 
Medows remained before Trichinopoly, awaiting the orders 
of the Governor-General. Owing to untoward accidents, the 
first intelligence he received of his coming to supersede him 
came, unfortunately, from the Madras Board. But Medows 
was too strong and noble a man to nourish a personal 
grievance. Cornwallis wrote to Dundas ; “ I hope you will 
give Medows full credit in England for his generous and 
noble conduct on the trying occasion of my superseding him 
in his command. I knew the excellence of his temper and 
of his heart, but he has really in this instance surpassed my 
expectations.”" On December 21, 1790, Medows wrote to 
Lord Cornwallis : " I received yours of the 25th of November, 
with your Minute of Council, yesterday ; as well as yours of 
the 15th of this month. To receive your orders, to understand 
them, and obey them, are the same thing. I shall march the 
army to Trinomalee as soon as possible, and I hope to set out 
this day sennight.”^ At the close of the letter he stated : " Be 
assured I will exert myself to execute your plans as if they 
were my own, and be delighted should they prove the best. 

. . . We want nothing but the success.” On December 29 
Medows informs Cornwallis that he intends in a day or 
two to start for Trinomalee, and “ I wish to God you 
would meet us there and eclipse the brilliant action of Colonel 
Hartley !” The Sultan’s troops in Malabar had taken up a 
strong position close to Calicut.'* The forces, commanded 
by one of Tippoo’s ablest Generals, “were variously estimated 
as from six thousand to nine thousand men, besides a large 
body of Mapillas.”^ On December 10 Hartley, with a field 
force of one regiment of Europeans and two battalions of 

^ Or by imperfect purists, ** Attar of Roses” (Hobson-Jobson). 

^ Ross, vol, ii., p. 66, 

3 Minute dated November 6, 1790. 

* Calicut (Kolekkotu or Kallekkotai), town and port on the Malabar coast. 
Vasco da Gama anchored off the city on May 20, 1498. 

® Mapillas (Malayal Mappilla), converted into Moplah. 
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sHghtI}' westward, they reached the comparatively easy pass 
of Muglee on the 17th, and the next day a brigade, followed 
by the artillery, ascended the Ghaut, and on the 19th the 
whole force, with the battering - train and sixty-seven 
elephants from Bengal, and provisions for forty-five days, 
was encamped on the high tableland of Mysore. Before 
ascending the Ghauts, a letter was received by Cornwallis 
containing some proposals of peace. He replied that 
none would be listened to while Tippoo had a man in the 
Carnatic. On the igth Cornwallis wrote to Captain 
Kennawaj' : " On the day before yesterday, a letter was 
brought to me by a person of some consequence, attended 
b}' a camel Hircarrah from Tippoo himself, nearly to the 
same purport as that which was written to me by Seyd Saheb, 
and to which I shall give nearly a similar answer.”^ 

Two days later he wrote to his brother, the Bishop of Lich- 
field, from Mysore. “ Camp at Pallemanave, seven miles to 
the westward of the Ghauts. I have brought all my heavy 
artillery and stores over the mountains without any accident, 
and to-morrow I shall begin m)^ march for Bangalore, and 
I hope for Seringapatam.”^ 

At daj^break the army began their march towards Banga- 
lore, and their course was marked the first day by the dark 
trail of war : the houses in the villages shut, the people flying, 
and the granaries, with their rich stores of grain and forage, 
deserted. Houses were plundered and villages burnt by the 
marauders which accompany every army. Parties of horse 
were sent in every direction to check the spread of the 
devouring flames and to seize the plunderers. But it was in 
vain they strove that unhapp}' day to stop the burning and 
pillage ; the whole country was in a blaze, and next day 
“ nine of the principal leaders, being clearly convicted, were 
executed in the most conspicuous situations of as many 
bazaars, and the following General Order issued : 

^'February 26, 1791.2 

" Lord Cornwallis has too high an opinion of the zeal, 
honour, and public spirit of the Officers of the Army, to 

^ Ross, vol. ii., p, 84. - Ibid., p. 85. “ Ibid., p. 86. 
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ment consisting of the 36th Regiment and Captain Scot 
battalion of Bengal sepoys (with four iron i8-pounders a: 
two iron 12-pounders) received orders to march down frc 
the camp and attack a gateway on the north face. It w 
of considerable strength. The infantry were under t 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Cockerell, of the Beng 
Arm}', the artillery under Lieutenant-Colonel Moorehouse, 
thd Madras Artillery. When the detachment arrived with 
400 yards of the town they had to halt for the chief engine* 
who was to point out the gate to be attacked. Dawn h 
begun to break, and for half an hour they remained 
suspense, fearing that they would be discovered. On his arriv 
they advanced under cover of some rising ground to with 
100 yards of the enemy’s works. The heavy guns we 
. unlimbered and opened fire, the enemy returning a sm? 
discharge of musketry and rockets. The advance continue 
When within thirty yards of the gate, the flank companies 
the 36th Regiment stormed a redoubt which covered 
drove the enemy from the works, and were following the 
into the town, when they were stopped by a strong inn 
gate. • It was situated at the end of a narrow, winding roa 
^ enclosed on each side by a high wall and a closely-set hed; 
of prickly pears,^ and covered with two strong bastior 
The field-pieces opened fire upon the gate, but without effet 
as a barricade of stones and earth had been thrown 1 
behind it. The i8-pounders were brought up and turn 
against the gate, but the stone barricade slowly crumble 
An effective fire from a bastion and from the turrets and roc 
- of houses was poured on the column of troops in the narrc 
road. Many fell dead or dying. Fourteen out of twen 
artillerymen were among the number. Colonel Moorehous 
their gallant commander, received two bullets, but went * 
cheering his men, and then he was struck by two more 
the chest, and half an hour afterwards the gallant Moorehou 
expired. “ He had risen from the ranks,” says Wilks, “ b 
, nature herself had made him a gentleman ; uneducated, ] 

^ Munro says : “It was surrounded by a wide dry ditch twenty feet dee 
and an almost impenetrable hedge fifty yards broad of thorns and bamboos 
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effect \Yas visible in more than one wide breach. The 
troops selected for the assault moved forward under a heavy 
cannonade to their respective stations. The moon, at times 
obscured by a passing cloud, shed a clear light upon the 
battered works. At eleven o'clock the appointed signal was 
whispered along the silent ranks, and the men moved 
briskly forward from the trenches to the assault. The wide 
ditch which went round the town was soon reached. It 
was not fordable at that point. A narrow causeway a 
hundred yards in length w'as the only means of communica- 
tion between the trenches and the point of attack, a wide 
breach in the first curtain to the eastward of the Delhi gate. 
The garrison had cut a broad and deep ditch across it, 
leaving a wall about two feet thick entire on the right hand. 
Making their way in single file on the top of the w'all, the 
storming party crossed the ditch and rushed to the breach. 
“ To the left the faussebrayc, about twenty feet in height, and 
but little damaged, as it was covered by the glacis, was 
escaladcd in an instant; but the principal part of the troops, 
in defiance of all obstructions, advanced straight forward, 
and surmounted ever}' obstacle.”^ They joined the storming 
party as the ladders were being placed, and whilst the forlorn 
hope mounted them, the leading companies kept a constant 
fire on the parapet. The faussebraye was escaladed before 
the garrison took the alarm. The Mysorean drums beat to 
arms in their camp. “ In an instant,” writes one who 
was present, “blue lights and fire-balls thrown in every 
direction rendered all objects around the fort clear as at 
noon day; a blaze of musquetry, which added strength to 
this magnificent illumination, furnished it also with abund- 
ance of victims ; a general discharge of rockets contributed 
to the aweful grandeur of an exhibition in itself truly 
tremendous ; and one universal roar of cannon all over the 
fort and pettah at once struck the spectator with consterna- 
tion and horror.”- 

The Killedar (or commander) of the fort, gathering a 
handful of the garrison, rushed sword in hand to the breach. 

^ Mackenzie, vol. ii., p. 39. ® Ihid., p. 40. 
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was a plentiful supply of provisions, “ but of bullocks, which 
were of no less importance than men, we got a very small 
supply.”’- With this reinforcement Lord Cornwallis marched 
again for Bangalore, which he reached on April 28, 1791, 
Tippoo marching on his right about fifteen miles distant. 

Cornwallis now determined to carry out the bold offensive 
project which he had formed of marching on Seringapatam 
before the monsoon burst, and of bringing the war to a speedy 
termination by capturing Tippoo’s capital. The plan, it is 
stated by Wilks, was founded “ on the critical situation of 
public affairs in Europe consequent on the portentous events 
of the French Revolution,” which, “added to the powerful 
motives of local policy and public econom}^, produced in the 
mind of the Governor-General an anxiety to hasten the con- 
clusion of the war, by attempting the siege of Seringapatam, 
at a period which, under other circumstances, might be deemed 
precipitate.”^ In fact, military policy was sacrificed to civil 
policy. The plan, however bold in conception, did not 
correspond to the facts, and was bound to prove abortive. 
Heavy monsoon clouds hung over Bangalore, and there was 
every reason to expect that the monsoon might burst at any 
moment and flood the country, seamed with rivulets and deep 
ravines. His army was lacking in every matter of detail 
which makes military existence possible. The whole plan 
was based on imperfect information and therefore doomed 
to failure. 

On May 3 Cornwallis left Bangalore to carry out the 
project on which he had set his heart.^ The direct route was 

^ Munro, vol. i-, p. ii6. ^ Wilks, vol. iii., p« 138. 

3 ** Our success at Bangalore has tended to establish, in the general opinion 
of the natives, the superiority of the British arms ; and it has, in particular, 
made an impression on the minds of our allies, which I am persuaded will 
contribute to induce them to use vigorous exertions in prosecuting the war 
to an honourable conclusion. At present we can only look for the speedy 
accomplishment of that desirable object, by proceeding to attack the enemy’s 
capital, which I clearly foresee will, from the near approach of the season of 
the periodical rains, and the danger of a scarcity of provisions and forage, 
for the large bodies of troops that are to be employed, be attended with so 
many difficulties, that upon any other occasion I should have thought it 
adviseable to have deferred the attempt to the end of the ensuing monsoon. 
Having, however, been informed of the critical situation of political affairs 
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At seven the British were seen descending the heights oi 
the eastward of the deep ravine which ran along the enemy’: 
front at the distance of four or five miles from the left, Th( 
summit on the left was the important point, and Tippo( 
quickly realised that the British force were moving rapidly t( 
occupy it. He sent an instanc order to the commande 
of the left wing to occupy the granite block till he sent hin 
from his main body a large corps of infantry and cavalry witi 
eight guns. At the same time Tippoo changed the front o 
his army to the left, covering his left front with the steep hil 
of Carighaut, which had been on his rear, and his right flan! 
with the ravine which ran along his former front. He als( 
despatched some cavalry to hover on the right of the Englisl 
and to impede their progress in every way. 

Owing to the nature of the ground, two hours passed befon 
the British column crossed the great winding ravine. Thi 
detached body of the enemy, who had reached and postec 
themselves on the summit of the hill, opened their gun 
first as the first English corps cleared the ravine, an< 
Tippoo, with his main body in front of them, also openet 
his fire. “We suffered a good deal,” says Munro, “whil 
forming after passing the ravine.” The British army, owinj 
to the position occupied by the enemy, was formed into tw( 
unequal fronts at right angles to each other. “ Nim 
battalions were formed opposite to the enemy’s main bod; 
in a first line under the command of Major-General Medow. 
and Lieut.-Colonel Stuart, four battalions in a second lim 
under Lieut.-Colonel Harris, and five under Lieut.-Colone 
Maxwell were destined for the attack of the enemy’s corps oi 
the summit of the hill upon our right.” ^ The cavalry anc 
the Nizam’s horse were left out of the reach of the cannonadt 
on the opposite side of the ravine. “ Orders were given t< 
Lieut.-Colonel Maxwell, after succeeding in his attack, t( 
leave only a sufficient force to retain possession of th( 
summit of the hill, and to advance immediately with th< 
remainder of his corps, and endeavour to possess himself o: 
the mountains which covered the left flank of the main arm} 
^ Earl Cornwallis to the Court of Directors, September 7, 1791, 
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a battering train and a large supply of provisions and stores, 
had marched fifty miles over the immense barrier of 
mountains which separate the Mysore plateau from the coast 
of Malabar. They had arrived within easy distance of their 
goal, and they now found that their hardy toils were in vain. 
Worn down by toil and sickness, they were ordered to return 
through the malarial jungle to the coast of Malabar ex- 
posed to the drenching monsoon storms. The orders were 
carried into immediate execution. Four of the heavy guns 
imperfectly destroyed were left at Periapatam. Burying the 
remainder of their battering train at the summit of the pass, 
Abercromby’s force reached the coast. 

Lord Cornwallis remained some days in his position near 
the ford in order to cover Abercromby’s march to the 
Ghauts. In the meantime he gave orders to burst the heavy 
guns, to bury and destroy the military stores that could not 
be carried, and to issue to the troops the remaining public 
store of rice as the only means of securing it for their 
subsistence. On May 26 Cornwallis began his retreat on 
Bangalore. “ The ground at Caniambaddy, where the army 
had encamped but six days, was covered, in a circuit of 
several miles, with the carcasses of cattle and horses ; and 
the last of the gun-carriages, carts, and stores of the battering 
train, left in flames, was a melancholy spectacle, which 
the troops passed as the}'^ quitted this deadly camp.”^ 

The army had not completed the first day’s short but 
dreary and tedious march of six miles, when a party of horse 
approached on the left flank. At first sight it seemed that 
they were a party of Tippoo’s horse, intent on harassing the 
retreating foe. “ Prompt dispositions to frustrate the attack 
were ordered by Colonel Stuart, who commanded in the 
rear : and they were not completed, when one of his staff, 
employed on the left flank in giving directions regarding the 
skirmishers, was addressed in a loud voice by one of the 
horsemen, announcing that he was a Mahratta, and begging 
that the firing might cease.” ^ He belonged to a troop of 
Marathas that had escorted the Paymaster of the Bombay 

^ Dirom's Narrative, pp. 3-4. - Wilks, vol. iii., p. 156, 
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the fact to which he presumed this part of His Majesty’s 

‘'•'eech applied. He then proceeded to state, not the fact, but 
manipulation of the fact, intended to show that the Raja 
Travancore was the aggressor by his acquisition of the 
rts of Cranganore and Ayacotta. He stated : “ His doubts 
;rc not less of the policy than of the justice of the war,” 
We were to rely much on the Mahrattas, it was said, and 
i the Nizam. Could we so soon forget the first feature of 
e Mahratta character? Mahratta faith was as proverbial 
India, as the Punica fidcs in the days of ancient Rome, 
ad we forgotten our dependence on the Mahrattas in 1767, 
len they marched to attack the frontier of Hyder, and 
-operate with us and with the Nizam, with a view to 
tirpatc the t3frant of Mysore ? What was the consequence ? 
leyreached Hyder's frontier, from whence he sent them back, 
ith a few concessions, in peace to their own country. And 
)\v did the Nizam conduct himself ? He concluded a treaty 
perpetual friendship with us, offensive and defensive. He 
ined our arm}'' under General J. Smith, and marched with us 
;ainst Hyder Ally. When he came in view of our enemy, he 
serted us, and joined the standard of Hyder : he continued 
r some time actively fighting against us, and Hyder, in the 
quel, dictated a disgraceful peace at the gates of our 
pital.”^ Hippisley concluded with moving that all the corre- 
londence between the Raja of Travancore and the Madras 
id Bengal Governments on the subject of the purchase 
’ the fort of Cranganore, and all the correspondence between 
ippoo Sultan and the said Governments on the said subjects, 

! produced. Francis, seconding the motion, said that in 
e present situation of India some information was most 
rtainly wanted of what was either done or intended. What 
is the system England should pursue in the management of 
iminions in India? “ In the first place, the general principle, 
at peace is preferable to war, more particularly held good 
this instance. The preservation of peace was indeed the 
sential and fundamental principle of our government in 
idia. Secondly, the security of our possessions in Bengal 
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1 Ibid., pp. 1181-1182. 
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must depend on the pleasure of our allies. He continued, 
and Malcolm borrowed the severe reflection : “In fact, the 
whole of this business, from the beginning to the end, was 
a kind of shuffle, to evade our pacific professions, and yet 
appear to adhere to them ; for whicli purpose we seemed to 
take the principle of extreme injustice, under the pretence of 
extreme justice.’’^ Pitt, with characteristic discretion, did 
notenter into a detailed defence of the justice of the treaty, 
but he asked Fox to stale if he had ever heard of an offensive 
treaty, entered into for the express purpose of carrying on 
a war, which did not contain such a condition. Fox replied 
it was the general nature of offensive treaties, but he would 
ask the right hon. gentleman if there was no difference 
between a treaty entered into with the Marathas and the 
Nizam, and a treaty entered into in an European war. There 
was certainly a very material difference. He had no scruple 
to own that he would prefer terms of peace somewhat 
reasonable to the concluding of a treaty of partition with 
the Marathas and the Nizam ; “the way in which the right 
hon. gentleman had laid down the principle that we were 
not to be bound by the treaty, if, when we wished for peace, 
the Mahraltas and the Nizam obstinately refused to accede, 
rather surprised him. He should himself be inclined to act 
in that manner, but he should not have expected to have 
heard such an argument from the right hon. gentleman, who 
had laid so much stress upon the sacred faith of treaties.'’" 

Pitt, in a few cold sentences, said “ he had stated that in 
case of cither of our allies introducing unreasonable objec- 
tions, when peace could be concluded, the treaty might be 
considered by us as no longer binding, because the ninth 
article contained these words, ‘ and in the event of peace 
being judged expedient, it shall be made b}' mutual consent, 
no party introducing unreasonable objections.' Fox then 
desired to know, if that were the sense of the case, what was 
the sense of conditioning that there should be no separate 
negotiation. Dundas replied that “ the practice of Tippoo 
had been to attempt to bribe and buy off our allies, and 
1 lhid.,p. 1361. I mi, p. 1363. 3 Ibid., p. 1363. 
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which had been recently taken by us, they proceeded towards 
Oossoor. 

On August 10, 100 elephants, marching two abreast, were 
seen entering the camp. The foremost carried the British 
standard. They had set out from Lucknow and Cawnpore 
and marched to Calcutta, and from thence, escorted by the 
28th Bengal Battalion and two volunteer companies, they 
marched to Madras, where they were loaded with treasure. 
Accompanied by 6,000 bullocks carrying rice, 100 carts with 
arrack,^ and some thousands of coolies with trunks and 
baskets of private supplies, they reached the army. The 
supplies they needed were distributed to the several depart- 
ments, and the remainder stored in the fort of Oossoor. 

On August 6 Lord Cornwallis wrote from camp, seven 
miles from Oossoor, as follows: "We some time ago gave 
Tippoo permission to send a Vakeel, who has arrived this 
day, to make some propositions, but I have no reason to 
hope that they will be such as will be suitable to the expecta- 
tions of the Confederacy.”^ The name of the envoy was 
Apajee Row, by birth a Maratha, and Cornwallis wrote to 
C. W. Malet that at the earnest recommendation of Hurry 
Punt, he consented to receive him. It was a mistake. An 
honest but not astute statesman, Cornwallis was no match 
for a Maratha chief. On August 23, lygr, he writes : "By 
your letter to me I find you are most perfectly acquainted 
with the character of the Maratha Chief. It is not easy for 
a man of very different habits and temper to be a match for 
persons who possess the qualities you describe, yet I trust 
that I have not often been unguarded and in the business of 
the Vakeels have hitherto defeated the design of Hurry Punt 
who appeared to have taken them under his protection and 
by an unguarded letter which Apajee Row wrote, seem to 
have promised to introduce them to me. 

“ I positively declared that it never was my intention to 
treat with them personall}', nor did I think it became any of 

^Arrack. "la India the word is applied to a variety of common spirits; 
in South India to those distilled from the fermented sap of sundry palms " 
(Hobson-Jobson). 

* Ross, vol. ii., p. 102. 
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following da}’ the battery on the hill opened, but the distance 
from the fort was found to be too great for it even to reach 
the walls or its defences. 

The failure of the operations was duly reported to Lord 
Cornwallis. The admirable strength of its works as well as 
its natural position, standing on the summit of a lofty granite 
rock, might well give rise to the question whether it would 
be better, instead of a long siege, to withdraw the troops and 
abandon for the present the attempt to capture Nundidroog. 
The question was one of great moment. To abandon the 
attack would damage the warlike repute of the army engaged 
in close strife with an enemy hugely superior in numbers, 
it would shake the fidelity of doubtful allies, and it would so 
act upon the mind of Tippoo as to make him certain of ulti- 
mate victor}’. Cornwallis came to a prompt decision. Orders 
were immediately sent to prosecute the siege with the utmost 
vigour. Regular approaches were to be made up the face of 
the steep rocky hill to within breaching distance of the fort. 
It was a most formidable undertaking. By the most arduous 
exertions a gun road was cleared and a trench which had 
been dug for the foundation of the proposed third wall occu- 
pied. This advanced post lay parallel to the enemy’s second 
or outer wall at the distance of about 100 yards. By the 
iith a battery of eight iS-pounders w'as completed, and 
each gun, by means of four drag-ropes crowded with men 
and with the assistance of two elephants, was drawn up the 
steep rocky ascent and placed in the battery. The next day 
Major Gowdie sent the following summons to the com- 
mander, who was one of Tippoo’s ablest and most trusted 
Generals ; 

“Sultaun Cawn Sheriff Benauder, killedar of Nundidroog. 
Major Gowdie now addresses him, to let him know, that he 
has orders from the Right Honourable Earl Cornwallis to 
take Nundidroog. If Sultaun Cawn Sheriff is determined 
to hold out. Major Gowdie recommends to him, for the sake 
of humanity, that he will send down from the fort all women, 
children, bramins, and ryuts, that they may be escorted to 
any place of safety he may point out. After this intimation 
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“ Nundidroog, defended by. seventeen pieces of cannon, 

. chiefly iron guns, of a large calibre, improved by its late 
works, and well garrisoned, was thus taken by regular attack 
in the course of three weeks, although of such strength that 
it was not yielded to Hyder by the Mahrattas till after a 
tedious blockade of three years !”^ 

• After the fall of Nundidroog, another hill-fort of great 
strength near to it and dependent on it opened its gates on 
the first summons. 

The ships of the season had now brought out the promised 
reinforcements, money, and military stores, also 300 troops 
from St. Helena, and the army moved from Nundidroog 
to cover the convoys that were coming from Madras. A . 
detachment commanded bj^ Colonel Maxwell was sent to the 
Baramahal to clear it of a party of the enemy which were 
plundering in the valley, and threatened annoyance to the 
convoys. Maxwell with the 74th Regiment, the 7th Bengal 
and 1st Coast Battalion, with three field-pieces, left the 
army on October 21, and by forced marches arrived ten days 
later before Penagra, a strong mud-fort at the south end of 
the valley. A flag of truce, sent to summons it, was beckoned 
from the walls to advance and then fired on. The treacherous 
breach of the rules of war met with severe punishment. The 
fort was at once attacked and carried by escalade. “ The 
resistance of the enemy was feeble, and they hung out the 
flag for quarter in the midst of the assault. It was too late : 
they had violated the rules of war.’’^ 

Colonel Maxwell, having scoured the Baramahal to the” 
northward, returned and encamped within six miles of 
Kistnaghery, one of the great insulated mountain-forts. 
The detachment had neither the men nor the guns sufficient 
to take the upper fort, but it was determined to destroy the 
pettah and the fortification at the bottom of the hill in order 
to leave the predatory gangs as little cover as possible. On 
November 7, 1791, Maxwell marched from his camp in 
three- divisions. “The right and left divisions, sent by a 
circuitous route, to avoid the enemy’s guards, were directed 
^ Dirom, p. 2 Dirom, p. 46 ; Mackenzie, p. 154. 
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by Lieutenant Mclnnes, escaladed the pettah in an instant. 
Some companies of the 52nd, headed by Captain Zouch, 
entered somewhat on the right, and the sepoys mounted the 
walls directly in front. After the capture of the pettah the 
troops formed a junction on its opposite side, and rushed on 
to the assault. Some of the gateways were burst open by 
the pioneers, but most of the ramparts were carried by 
escalade. To cover their retreat, the garrison let loose a 
herd of wild cattle, which charged down into the British 
ranks. “ Several Europeans and Sepoys, tossed in the air 
to a considerable height, received severe contusions ; but the 
steady discipline of the troops overcame every impediment.”^ 
After four or five different walls had been taken and passed, 
the passage, which had been single, branched to the right and 
left. The latter path, ” defended by two lofty walls, led by 
single steps cut in solid rock over the brow of a frightful 
precipice ; the former passing through a natural arch of the 
rock, could not have been forced if guarded by a few resolute 
men, as it was not of width sufficient to admit troops by 
files. Through this latter passage, however, the assailants 
continued to advance ; the road through the arch was but 
feebly defended, and the troops entered the upper works 
without having one man slain ; two only were wounded by 
musket shot, but several were for a time disabled by the 
bullocks, and amongst them Captain Zouch was much 
bruised from a severe heave.”^ 

The Killedar was taken prisoner ; a number of the garrison 
were killed, but the majority, taking advantage of the ladders 
which had been planted at two different points, made their 
escape into the jungle. The Killedar, who was made a 
prisoner, mentioned that the garrison, on the arrival of the 
detachment, had mutinied, and that four hundred had 
deserted during the night. In the upper fort was found 
several hoards of grain, and in one immense chasm an 
inexhaustible reservoir of excellent water; and Cornwallis 
decided to occupy Ootradroog as an advanced depot during 
the coming operations against Seringapatam. 

^ p. 170. 2 p, 1 71. 
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Twice was the winding Lockany that covered a great part 
of the enemy’s right crossed. “ Whilst wading the second 
time,” the column “was severely galled by heavy discharges of 
musketry poured from a hedge, behind which the Sultan s first 
line had been posted. So close and frequent were the flashes, 
that the atmosphere was for awhile in one continual blaze.” ^ 

The opposite bank was reached, and the leading division, 
approaching close to the hedge, gave one volley, and with a 
tremendous shout the whole column rushed on with the 
bayonet. “The ardour of the troops rendered the daring 
exertions of the pioneers of no avail. Some pressed through, 
some crept under, whilst others bounded over ; all mingled 
with the enemy.”" After a murderous hand-to-hand combat 
the enemy were driven back and became a disordered mob of 
fugitives. The advanced companies, pushing their way 
through them, made straight for the river, passing by 
Tippoo’s abandoned tent. The Sultan, on hearing that the 
hedge had been penetrated and his troops were in flight, 
mounted his horse, dashed in hot haste to the ford, crossed 
the river, and reached the fort. The \va.y to the river now 
lay through a tract of rice-fields, the light was uncertain, 
and in the tumult of a night attack a heavy body of the 
enemy pressed through the advanced companies and sepa- 
rated them into two bodies.^ 

The first body that reached the ford consisted of the 
battalion company of the 52nd Regiment, which led the 
column: (a) The grenadiers of the 52nd, 71st, and 74th 
Regiments; and (b) the light company of the 52nd Regi- 
ment, commanded by the Hon. Captain Monson, who was 
the senior officer. “ They crossed the river under the very 
walls of the fort without opposition ; and had it not been 
found that the east gate of Seringapatam was shut, and 
the bridge drawn up, that night might have put an end to 
the war, as Captain Lindsay pushed into the sortie'* (the 
entrance which leads through the glacis into the fort) in 
hopes of entering the gates with the fugitives.”® 

* Mackenzie, vol. ii., p. 197. 2 jj/i. s ^oo. 
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Rrnf’n! nrti!!('rvnicn for i(s defence, Siunrt moved forward, 
following the direction of the enemy’s tents as his pnidc. 
On approarhinp the extreme rijdil of the camp, he found a 
line of troops drawn np to oppose him. Colonel Stuart had 
jnsl ordered a volley to he given and an immediate charge 
witli the bayonet, when he discovered that it was Maxwell’s 
division which had accomplished the work assigned to it — 
the turning of Tippno’s right.’ 

Tippoo considered his riglit impregnable owing to it being 
protected by the Carighat Hill, steep and of great height, 
defendfd by a double breastwork in front of n strong 
redoubt lately completed by the Sultan on its summit. A 
considerable body of infantr\% hut without artillery, was 
stationed for its defence. Maxwell’s division clambered up 
the hill, and the e.ncmy, taken by surprise and their com- 
mander mortally wousuied. were quickly driven from their 
jmsls, and the rcdotihl was gallantly carried by the flank 
companies of the 7and Regiment, with D.avid Raird, alw.ays 
impetuotis in hattle-tittic, .at the head. Leaving a part}* in 
possession of the redoubts, the division descended to the 
Tagoda Mill, lower spur of the same range, and then down 
tow.ards (he cnc.ampmcnt. When they re.achcd a watcr- 
coisrse which winds round the base of the hill, they were 
greatly g.iHcd tn* a parly of the enemy concealed behind its 
high bank. They crossed it, and dispersing the sheltered 
troops, they puslicd on to the River Lockany, which they 
forded under a heavy fire from the rigiU of Tippoo’s line 
posted within the ’'bound" hedge. They forced their way 
into the enemy's camp, and whilst mardiing through it they 
suddenly found themselves confronting Stuart's corps, and 
they mistook each other, as related, for enemies. 

The united forces were now near the river, and a vigorous 
fjrc w.as opened on them from batteries on the island oppo- 
site. The river was deep and swift, and many a man of the 
71SI and 72nd lost his life in attempting to cross. At last 
Baird with about twenty men managed to reach the opposite 
bank, but v.dth their ammunition soaked not a cartridge was 

* Wilks, vol. ii., p. 
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Among them la5rdead, two officers and nineteen privates — a 
loss not great in number, but to be estimated as consider- 
able when we remember that the garrison consisted of six 
officers only, of whom two were killed and three wounded. 
Out of eight}' men of the 71st, fourteen men of the artillery, 
and fifty Bengal sepoys, nineteen were killed and twenty-two 
severely wounded. A small body of warriors had defied 
for the space of a whole day the efforts of a large body of 
disciplined infantry acting under the support of the guns of 
their fort. The defence of the Sultan’s redoubt is one of 
those memorable episodes in the history of our Indian 
Empire which serve to illustrate how it was acquired by the 
pluck and tenacity of the British soldier and the bravery 
and devotion of the sepoys. 

On the evening of the 7th Lord Cornwallis issued the 
following order: “ The conduct and valour of the officers and 
soldiers of this army have often merited Lord Cornwallis’ 
encomiums, but the zeal and gallantry which were so success- 
fully displayed last night in the attack of the enemy’s whole 
army in a position that had cost him so much time and 
labour to fortify can never be sufficiently praised; and his 
satisfaction on an occasion which promises to be attended 
with most substantial advantages has been greatly heightened 
by learning from the commanding officers of divisions that 
this meritorious behaviour was universal throughout all 
ranks to a degree that has rarely been equalled.” ^ 

In the pettah or suburb town of Shar-Gan, within about 
fifteen hundred yards of the outworks of the fort held by one 
European regiment and two battalions of sepoys, was the 
Sultan’s new palace, which stood towards the centre of the 
Lai Bagh. A fine avenue of Cyprus trees connected the 
palace with the tomb of Hyder. The upper part of the 
palace was occupied by the officers ; the lower portion and 
the Choultries or loggias round Hyder’s tomb, which furnished 
pleasant retreat for priests and pilgrims, were occupied by 
the European corps. Avenues of Cyprus intersecting each 
other in every direction divided the vast garden into plots of 

^ Mackenzie, p. 212. 
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p3}oadx9 Aaq; SJaqM ‘qifnos aq; o? pa^aAn i^^Snoj^s os sbm 
paSaisaq aq; jo uopuaiH'E aqx qnjssaoans Xp^aidixioa paAOjd 
aAotu aqx '^uauiqo-Biap aq; o; qasq /C;ajBS ui uaui stq Suuq 
SB a^Bun^Joj os sba\ uosijaqo^ ‘apis iBq; o; ;joj _aq; jo 
uoi?ua;;B aq; ;oBa:);B o; s/CaqoA A\aj b Suuq jayB ‘uaAiS sbm. 
uaqAV puB 5 suijb o:} pBO aq; aaojaq uib^s ajaAV Xtuaua aq; jo 
XuBj^ -paaaAoosip Suiaq 5noq?iA\ duiBo aq; paja^ua puB ‘q?f i 
aq; JO saiuBduioa jnoj puB juauiiSaa siq jo saiuBduioa jnoj 
qjiM pjBMjoj juas SBAV ‘jsi^ aqj jo ‘uosjjaqo^ uiBjdBQ •duiBO 
SjiCuiaua aq; jo apui b uiqjiAV paAiuB iCaqj ‘putiojS uaqojq 
puB sduiBA\s-aou jaAO sapui paaAas jo inojap b SuiqBui Jajjy 
■jaAij aqj jo quBq qjnos aqj passojo puB ‘puB^si aqj uiojj 
paqojBui a^dui^jpQ JofBj^ japun Ajjubjuj aAijBjq jB§uag 
qj£i puB jsiZ s/jsafBj^j sifj jo apBSuq b ’ui-d 6 jnoqy 

uaAU aqj jo qjnos aqj no juauiduiBOua s.ooddjx 
uo jqSiu jBqj apBui aq oj sbm. qoBjjB ub jBqj papaiip osp 
sipBMUjOQ pjog ‘uopuajjB s,yCuiaua aqj joBJjsip oj^japjo 
uj 'saqouajj aq? Sniuado joj panssi ajaM sjapjo q?6i aq? 
JO uoouja?jB aq? uq qqnopaj aSjB^ siq? uiojj saqoBOjddB 
aq? uo iCuBO o? paaiuua?ap sbm ?j qqnopaj s.pauioqBj^ 
SBM ‘duiBO s,UB?ps aq? jo aj?aaD aq? jo aouajap aq? joj ?jmq 
puB ‘?JOj aq? JO aoBj ujaq?Jou aq? uiojj spjB/C pajpunq uaa?jg 
auios ?i Aiopg qodap b sb pasn aq o? sbm ‘uiB?BdBSuuas jo 
q?jou aq? o? ajiui b pa?Bn?is ‘?qnopaj siqx qqnopajt s.uMojg 
o? puBisx aq? xuojj aaAu aq? joao paxuBO ajaM sjaqoid puB 
‘sauxosBj ‘suoiqBS jo aaqxunu ajqBjapxsuoo b ‘q?8i aq? jo ?qSiix 
aq? uo paqsi^dxuoDaB uaaq SuiABq ?oafqo siqx •puBjsi aq? 
uo s?sod ano jaq?jnj uaq?Suaj?s o? suoi?ouj?sui oabS siqBA\ 
-UJ03 pjog ‘q?Jou aq? luojj qoB??B 0? pauiiuja?ap SuxABfj 

^„uaAu sq? JO sapis q?oq uo puBj 
JO ?PBJ? Suoj B JO uox?BAi?|no aq? joj ja?BM qsiujnj o? ‘jnoqBi 
puB qiqs ?BajS q?iM ?no uaaq aAuq puB ‘sjbubo o?ui ?uajjno 
aq? JO ?jBd Suiojoj jo asodjnd aq? joj ‘uaABQ aq? uo sjaq?o 
jBjaAas aqij ‘pa?onj?suoo puB ‘qjoM ?uaiouB ub aq o? paxuaas 
qoxqM ‘puBysx aq? aAoqB sajxtu Maj b jaAu aq? ssojob saoS ?Bq? 
xuBp B SuiAojdxux puB SuijiBdaj ./{q ‘xuB?BdB§uxjas jo puBjsi 
aq? xujoj ?Bq? saqouBjq om? aq? jo ?no uaABQ aq? jo ja?BM 
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body of the enemy horse made a flank attack. Two com- 
panies of the Bomba)^ European Regiment under Captains 
Cameron and Macdonald and two companies of the loth 
Battalion of sepoys were sent to reinforce the small party 
that held the redoubt. The assailants came steadily on, 
and fierce was the struggle for the possession of the grove. 
As the contest lasted far into the day, the ammunition of 
the defenders’ troops became expended, and they retired 
towards the shelter of a nullah in the rear. Loud cries of 
triumph rose in the air as the enemy rushed in on all 
quarters. Brief was their triumph. The detachment faced 
about, charged them with their bayonets, drove them 
through the tope, and pursued them till checked by the fire 
of the fort. 

The enemy, reinforced by still greater numbers, advanced 
again and opened a hcavj' fire on the gallant band. Being 
without ammunition the}' fell back slowly, and before the 
Mysoreans could again charge they were met by the 12th 
Battalion of sepoys with a supply of cartridges. Replenish- 
ing their cartouche boxes, they retraced their steps and took 
post again in front of the tope, and with a stern determina- 
tion held their ground. Abercromb}', expecting to be attacked 
in the rear b}' Tippoo’s ablest General, could not spare many 
reinforcements. He, however, sent down from the heights 
Major Sterling with the remainder of the European Regiment, 
and the 3rd Battalion of the sepoys to support them. They 
afforded effectual aid b}' forming to the right and left, and 
opened a heavy and steady fire on the assailants. For an 
hour the contest raged along the front of the tope. It was 
about four o’clock when the fire of the enemy slackened, 
and before darkness fell they quietl}' withdrew to the fort, 
leaving hundreds of dead and wounded in the field. 

Whilst the Bombay army was establishing its position to 
the south, the .work in the trenches was carried on with 
unabated vigour. During the day of the southern contest, 
the trenches had been advanced within six hundred yards of 
the walls ; by the 23rd the second parallel was completed, 
and ground marked out for the batteries within five hundred 
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P3?t33d3j joyv s.,‘p3punOA\ OJOA\ UOUI l^JOASS pUB 

Suunx JofTJi^j-eptiSiig ‘sdcoj^ jno iproj ppioD Xsq; ojaij^v 
5JOj 3ip JO opis Xjoao lUOjj puTJ ‘jnA3 uTJip Xpurssooiii 3 JOU 1 dn 
jdoq st’Av soijjtd poouCApu s/iuoun oqj uiojj ^jpnbsnm put 
jjoj oqj uiojj uouuuD jo ojtj oqj ‘sjspjo osoqj Sujaiodsj jojje 
' jtqj Suipuy uo pojt’juji ouitDoq uoiu oqj put ; oqcjsiiu oiuos 
oq ;sniu Djoqj posoddns EtA\ p 'pijs -qJOAv jpqj SuinuijuoD 
uiojj pouicjjsoj oq XqnDijjtp q^iAN p(noD „ put ‘cuoaiQ sXts 
..'oojSop t oj p?iD3bp 3j3.\\ „ 'uniu.OiunoD p^joiqSntis put 
psjnjjoj Jioqj oSuoAt oj Suiujnq 'sjoipjos oqx •sopijpsoq 
joq^jnj UIOJJ Jtoqjoj put SuiqjOAs ostno oj ssqouoj:! oqj 
oj juos 0J3A\, sjopjo 'zGli '\ z .Otnjqnj jo Suuuoui oqj uq 

'.Ctp ixnu nqj ^uijquFoq jo uoijtssoo 
t oj poojSt dtqspjoj siq jng qtAUJt jinqj ui s,^tp oa\j jo 
/ftpp t oj pojunsuoo siqtAUiJOQ 'spt[ aq) uiojj Supjtd nqj oj 
onp tuojtq it.^o^ oqj ut snuoDS oiStJj nqj oj Suia\o 'uosjad 
ut soStjsoq nqj Xq sajotut nqi jo suuni oqj o} Suipjooat 
pojoAtpp jou OJOAV Xaqj jnq '.Ctp nuits aqi smtA\uJ 03 
pjo^ oj juos ojnAV .Caqj put ‘sapuJi^ iCjtuiiuipjd oqj 
pajtos opj •suopJJ’sap nps.ajoqAv aqj oj J?uia\o 'atuj stAS. siqj 
jtq) A\3uq ooddjx •-aouapijuoo jo XqiJOAsun put pauajjtaq 
-sjp 0J3A\ sdooJi nqj ]tqi jnq 'pqtdto piq put uStajaAos 
jpqj JO ODunjap ui saA|[ jpqi uAvop Xtj oj Xptaj ajaA\ Xaqj 
jtqj paqdaj sjaoujo aqx ..J zov}^ }} W-'tS ‘uop^nb 
Xuj jaAssut put Jtaq oj a\ou oAtq no.C put 'aatad jo suotup 
-UOD aq) „ ‘utjins nqj pits ,.'pjtaq aAtq uo^\ „ -sappjt OAy 
oqj luoqi oj ptaj uaip aj.j •aaiApt qutjj put ajaDuis apqi 
miq oai3 oj qjto japun uiaq) paSjtqa aq ‘utJOAi aqj uiaqj 
ojojaq SuiXt[ put 'anbsoiu jtajS aqj ut Xuut stq jo sjaoiyo 
]tdpuud aqj papiuasst ut)[ns Jiq) Xtp Sutwoijoj aqj uq 
‘ ooddfxoj juas ojoav sappjt aip punt aip jo jqStu aqj uq 

^ „-uodn poaiSt 

oq {{tqs d|qspun|jj (tnjadjad put n.auti{it jo Xitajj t jo siujaj 
put ‘ostoo qtqs sapqnsoi-j -sjoANod aajqi oqi uiojj luas 
aq qtqs j Jtdjajunoo t ‘tnnins aqj jo p:as oqj ;tapun ‘Xjtajj 
sup JO sojopit oq? qjiAA 'diuto ut OAUJt jftqs Xoqj oaq^V ,, 
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procession Was 1 '”PPor' « scarlef “ '“"owt 

P fr-ooP of f rae^P" fr^ fnard of f “nd « 

f P "oo^nefdo: : :"fPP“' ^fre P^PP^ PPPoj'r on 

"•oy, the British P|!’ '*''0 “ "’as Joined bfc ““'’Pr* on ft 
Confederates, also mo'*’°'P"'™ry, ond thef .f ft ^P”"^' 
f “^quarters, , 1,7 ”“""'od on elephaf " ° ''PP“‘frs of the 

i' 0 battalion of slal®" ’’^ppp'^ trough an " “PProoching 

'fro highest rant'^Pf forfod fr^ friatf^nd"""'' 
fo™rheirelepS«r It" 'fr' Princef a" 1 “”?. °®'Pro of 

'oose, iiow,hf Jf PPro “f oge. Th; nf °"d 'fro 

bans, ‘.tk . S'^rments of ,' Messed in Jnn^ 
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^ rubjr as suspended an n ^ P^arJs round their 

briljfants • ‘^“nsiderabk”^-"'^"^ consisting of 

Bre?’"" ^«^ban?eanbT’/“^"°^"dcd b^^ 

instructed in thefr ^a"" y.ith infi rich 

ness of age if o f "’.^nners to imitaf"! infinite care, and 

f-d Proprie’tj, of the°f P'oronf to sefT" """ P°fr''o 
ii bis colour, with tbirTr^^^^' ^be eldest ‘^^i'i'cctness 

bps, a small fla S ^"^ber dark 
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;joj sq; sXbp M9J B ui iBq; Msuq gq ssnBDaq ‘Saqj3:}s uoiqiui 
•B pUB S93B?SOq SB SUOS OA\4 Siq ;U9S 9JJ 'auil?. UIB^qO O} 
SBA\ pgfqo uiBUj s^ooddix ‘uSigjgAos gq; jo puBuimoo gq; 
o; SaipjoooB mgq; Xq pgXojduig sXBjgp puB ‘S9oqi:)aB 'suoiSBAg 
gq; sqqiqxg goagjgjuoo s,XBp qoBg jo S9;nniui gq? uiojj 
gpBUi ;0Bj;sqB gqx 'q SuiSnoyojd p uopu9:jui qnj gq; qqAV 
:}nq ‘ssgaisnq Jigqj uodn Xj?S9nJB9 p9J9?u9 sjggqBj^ s^ooddix 

g „‘ 9 ;sBA\ XjB 9 jp siq; uiojj 
gjjjq B gjpgj Xbui 9 a\ quiqj j ‘Xguoui jo juguiXBd jsjg jno 
gAToogj UBO gAv sb uoos sb puB ‘ssguisnq Jpqj uodn XpsgujBg 
jgjug Avon iiia\ spgqB^ s.ooddix poB sgpndgp jno„ 

•jgqjBj Avgn 

jigqj JO snoisugqgjddB ou uiBjjgjug oj pguiggs sXoq gqj jBqj 
gAjgsqo oj XddBq sbav j puB ‘jogdsgj puB ssgupniq jo qjBuj 
XjgAg SutAvoqs ut jugpggp gq jou pjnoo j ‘sgouBjstunojia 
jigqj jgpun ugjpqqo o; jBqj gniSBuii XqsBg qiA\ noj^„ 

•gui Xq 

pgAigggj Xpgdojd gq pjnoqs Xgqj jBq; XjgixuB s.ooddtx 
puB ‘BUBug^" aqj SaiABg[ Jigqj jo ssgjpip puB Xj[nogjrp gq- 
Xq jnq ‘Xjbojx sq^ Jo uoijdnjjgjui Xub Xq pguoiSBgoo jou sba' 
jBAiJJB Jigqj UI XBjgp gqx iqSp jnoqu 'qBUBjps gq; oj jigt 
gqj SB pgjgpisuoo puB ‘jgjsis s.ugiQ punuiBJjng jo uos gqj s 
oqAv ‘jgjjBi gqj puB ‘pjo sjboX ugj jnoqB si jguijoj gqx ’Xb^ 
siqj jqj duiBO jno ui gAUJB jou pip suos pjiqj puB puoog: 
s.ooddix » : SA\oqoj sb gjojAv sqjBAVUJOQ pjoq gs XjBnjqg^: 
uo '9ABa[ siq qoo; puB uigqj paoBjquia gq uaqAi ‘jug: 
gqjqnoqjiAV diqspjoi siq Suijonpuoo saouud gqj Xq pgpu; 
jisiA gqx „'diqsuBuiqjOA\ snouno puB aug Xjoa jo 'sjojsu 
JO JiBd B jsgSunoX gqj puB -saznj b jsgpp aqj,, oabS diq 
-pjoj siq ujnjgj ui puB ‘sajqou jbojS puB sjgipps jnjssggon! 
uodn uoijouijsip b sb jnSojq UBipuj gqj Xq pajjgjuoD Suigi 
pjoAVS gqj ‘pjoA\s uBisjgj gug b qjiAv jBjgua^-joujgAOQ gq 
pgjuasgjd sgDuud aqj jo qoBg ^ „-uopBDnpg siq ui ssgj3oj« 
jbojS gpBUi puq aq paAvoqs puB ‘gouapguoo puB gsBa juajJ 
qjiAV pip aq qoiqAV 'aBisjaj ui sasjaA auios spjBAsjgjjB pu 
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Tippoo’s value.” The Sultan’s Vakeels were requested to 
send more accurate accounts, but they continued to evade 
furnishing them, and at last even the patience of Lord Corn- 
wallis was exhausted. On the 8th Sir John Kennaway 
waited on the Sultan’s Vakeels and expressed in strong 
language “ Lord C.’s astonishment at the treatment he had 
received from their master, who had delivered in false 
accounts, etc. He stated, that Seringapatam, Tippoo’s 
family, treasure, in short, his kingdom, being within his 
Lordship’s grasp, he, consulting nothing but his moderation, 
had, against the wishes of his allies, consented to a peace. 
In return, ever}' effort was made to deceive him. The 
necessity of the English retaining Calicut had been candidly 
communicated, and Tippoo had estimated it at five or six 
lacs of rupees beyond its real value. The Vakeels replied in 
general terms, professing their master’s friendship for the 
Governor-general, and wishing that he, himself, would 
deliver in his plan of partition, when no opposition would be 
offered to the interests of the Company, but that the Sultan 
indulged a rooted hatred, which was mutual, to the allies, 
and could ill bear to part with his possessions to them ; and 
were it not for the support of the English, their master, in 
his present reduced state he would soon expel them from his 
country.” ^ 

Sir John Kennaway replied that his Government was 
bound to the allies by treaties which would never be in- 
fringed to obtain any sinister object. After leaving the Sul- 
tan’s deputies Kennaway met the deputies of the allies, who 
produced lists of the provinces which they expected as their 
share of the partition. Sir John struck out some of these 
from the schedule, and the next day he drew up the draft of 
a definite treaty conformable to the preliminary treaty, and 
containing a specification of the countries to be ceded. It 
was sent to Tippoo’s Vakeels with an official note. On the 
following morning Sir John Kennaway met the Vakeels and 
Tippoo’s Finance Minister, who proceeded to read out the 
list of the proposed cessions. “ He began with Coorg, which 
^ Malcolm’s Hisiory of British India, vol. ii., p. 24. 
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,/3jns'eaj; /(ui puB usjppqD j{ui jo aoisssssod 
pauiB^qo yC^snojsqoBSj; pBq X9q:j spjBAUoj q Souq 40U 

:)sjnp poB ‘uoissao b qons o:f ^nssnoD UBq; qoBSjq aq; ai paip 
sABq J 9 UOOS ppoA\ j ;Bq5 Avouq ^sqx d iuB^BdB§un 9 S jo Xgq 
9q:j joj qsB :jou Xgq; op ^qA\ i ;ti 90 BfpB Sjooq si suoiss 9 ssod 
qsqSug 9 q; jo qoiqAv ox ,, • psqsB oq ;Bq:j S 9 ;b;s sqq^\ 
•ooddix JO qjBJA\ oijtibjj oqj ‘p|oj 9 jb 9av 'pgjioxg yCaoABjs 
ojui spuBsnoqj Aq qo pgijJBO pBq gq sjuBjtqBqui 9 ABjq 
9 SoqA\. puB pgjB^SBAop pBq jgqjBj siq puB gq qoiqA\ uiopSniq 
jugpngdgpai ub dsBJ§ siq uioq jgAipp oj jBsodojd gqx 

^•pgssBd A\ou pBq jBqAV Avouq 
ppoqs sqfEAVUjOQ pjoq ‘SuioB gjojgq ‘jBqj pgjsisui Agqj ;nq 
; gsoqo Agqj ugqA\ garqjBdgp jjgqj oj uoijogfqo ou gq, pjnoo 
gjgqj jBqj ‘pgAjgsqo ABAVBuug^j uqof Jig ’gjBj oj gjnjnj, aqj 
jjgj puB ‘uoissiuisip Jpqj pajsgnbgj Agq; ‘jqgo JigqjqdgooB o; 
asooqo jon pip si[|ba\.ujo 3 pjoq ji joj ‘agjSBUi Jpqj oj aona 
-jgjaa j[aq:jjnj Aub gqBui oj AjBSSaoaa jou sbav ji jBqj ‘paqdaj 
Agqx 'jaAvsuB pnq s, ooddix Suuq puB ‘jjoj aqj oj ujnj 
-aj oj Avou jqSno sjaaqBA aqj jBqj puB .‘paqpads saijjunoo 
aqj JO Aob dn ppiA JO ‘jsBaj aqj ui xBjaj oj jou ‘uoijb 
- aaqqap ajnjBiii jgjjB ‘pauiuijajap sba\ 'jaA^od siq ui BjBp jsaq 
aqj uo AjBajj uoijpJBd aqj aqBui oj paoaoj uaaq SuuBq diqs 
-pjoj siq jBqj uiaq? pauijojai ‘siqBAvajo3 uiojj Baiujnjgj uo 
uqof Jig ’{BjguaS-JouaaAOQ aqj oj pajjajgj ‘spaqBA aqj jo 
jsanbaj jsaujBa gq; jb ‘sba\ jajjBui aqj ‘juauinBjB jo pap pooS 
B jajjv 'poiuap ABAVBuuaji uqof Jig qoiqAi. , juaoBfpB , 
uijaj aqj jo uotjoujjsuod Jiaqj papuajap Ajuijbav sjaaqBA 
aqj qjog i uodn pajgjua aq oj jnoqB sjuauigSuSua asoqj ui 
aoBjd ooddjx ppoo gouBqgj jBqA\ asiA\jaqjo ‘paSuujui aq jou 
pjnoo qaiqAv 'qBfB'g aqj qjiAv papnpuoo uagq pBq sjuguiaSuB 
-ua ‘Ajpuq ‘jBqx 'opso oj paaj§B pBq Aaqj q3iqA\ ‘jnoiiB3 

oj , juaoBfpB , AjoiBjjaD puB ‘Ajjaqoqpx Jo juouiapjas jno 

JO jUaajjq uiqjiAi. puB ^‘ssoa Ajjoj juBjsip sba\ ‘uiBjBdBSuijag 
oj joop aqj paqBO Aaqj qoiqAv ‘SJ003 jBqj puB f suoiuiuiop 
spoddjx JO ajjuao aqj ui sjoijjsip SuiqBj xuojj lujaj sjq; Aq 
pgjjBqap Ajuo ajaAv saiqB aqj jBqj / psaomu xv/ fou paqiuSis 
q ^ssauisnq jo sjajjBui ui ‘jBqj /jugoBfpB , uijgj aqj jo Bui 
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us the command of all the passes of the Ghauts to the 
northward of the Caveri, we have obtained an effectual 
barrier to tlie Carnatic against all future invasions of the 
westward.”^ 

On the cast, he added, “The districts ceded to us on the 
coast of Malabar consist of the whole of the tract of country 
below the Ghauts laying between Travancorc and the Kaway 
River, which is our northern boundar}', and they are so 
fortunately situated that it would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for Tippoo or any future sovereign of Mysore to disturb 
them.”^ This large strip of fertile territory on the Malabar 
coast was of special commercial value, as it included the 
ports of Cannanore and Calicut. It was annexed to Bombay, 
which from that acquisition began to take rank in value and 
importance with the other two Presidencies. The Maratha 
acquisitions, situated to the north and west of the peninsula, 
axtended from their territor}’ immediately below the Kistna 
to a considerable tract below the River Toombudra. As was 
the case with the Marathas, the territory allotted to the 
Nizam on the north and cast of the peninsula adjoined his 
own boundary and extended from the Kistna to the River 
Penna, and included the important forts of Gunjecotah and 
Cupada. Besides being deprived of one-half of his dominions, 
Tippoo was bound to pay to the allies by the treaty “three 
crores- thirty lacs of rupees to be paid cither in gold 
mohurs, pagodas or bullion, half to be paid immediately 
and the other half in three instalments not exceeding four 
months each.”^ Lord Cornwallis, having promised the 
troops a handsome gratuity to be distributed to them from 
the money paid by Tippoo, now ordered a gratuity equal to 
six months’ battas (about 22 lacs of rupees) to be issued to the 
troops from the money paid by Tippoo, At the commence- 
ment of the war it was agreed that the plunder taken should 
form one general fund, and prize agents were appointed to 
take charge of all captured property. The Court of Directors 
not only approved of the six months’ batta, but directed as 

' Ross, vol. ii., p, 534. 

^ Article II, 


* A crore of rupees = one million sterling. 
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distance of ihcir sphere of action, however, removed them 
from the control of the Peshwa, and they began to make war 
and peace without his knowledge and approbation, and to 
use the troops, not for the advantage of the empire, but their 
own aggrandisement. In course of time each assumed 
independent authority, and, while they professed nominal 
obedience to the Peshwa, they stood in the same relation to 
him as the Peshwa stood in respect to the Raja of Satara, 
the descendant of Shivaji." 

“In 1721, twenty years before Clive landed, a Turki 
nobleman — best known by the title of Ri^am-ul-mulk or 
‘regulator of the state,’ bestowed on him by the Mogul 
Emperor — assumed the subadarship or viceroyship of 
Hyderabad.” 

On July 17, 1792, Cornwallis wrote to Dundas : “ I have at 
length settled everything with the Nabob of Arcot, and I 
believe in the best manner that it could have been done, unless 
I had kept possession of the country'; but that point could 
only have been carried by force, without the least shadow 
of reason or justice, and consequently was not to be 
attempted.” ‘ He closes the letter as follows : 

" I shall embark to-morrow for Bengal, from whence I 
hope to send you a good account of the state of our affairs by 
the Gauges Indiaman, which will be despatched next month.”- 

On August 26 he wrote to the Court of Directors : “ The 
miserable situation of the northern Circars constituted one 
of those cases to which some relief could not be refused, and 
the Members of the Board had accordingly, in the course of 
the last nine or ten months, sent them considerable sup- 
plies. But as the Company’s servants in those districts 
have continued to represent that, unless a much more exten- 
sive aid can be furnished, the greatest part of the wretched 
inhabitants must unavoidably perish, I have, I confess, more 
from the feelings of humanity than the rigid dictates of 

* Ross, vol. ii., pp. 172-173. 
s Ibid., p. 173. 
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creation of an office for the collection of information regarding 
the accurate state of the real values of the lands. He con- 
sidered “Mafiy other points of inquiry wilPalso be useful, to 
secure to 'the ryots the perpetual and undisturbed possession 
of their lands, and to guard them against arbitrary exactions/ 
This is not to be done by proclamations or edicts, nor by 
indulgences to the zemindars and farmers. The former will 
not be obeyed, unless enforced by regulations so framed as to 
produce their own effect without requiring the hand of 
Government to interpose its support ; and the latter, though 
it may feed the luxury of the zemindars, or the rapacity of 
the farmers, will prove no relief to the cultivator, whose 
welfare ought to be the immediate and primary care of 
Government." Francis criticised severely the plan in detail, 
and brought forward many trivial objections to it; but after 
his faithful colleague Monson died, Hastings became by the 
use of the casting vote supreme in the Council, and the office 
was established at the close of 1776. Experienced cove- 
nanted servants of the Company were appointed to super- 
intend the newly created office, and a large number of native 
officers were sent into the country for the sole and express 
purpose of collecting such accounts and information as had 
reference to the business of this office. 

In 1777 orders were sent to the nativ^e commissioners 
(Amins) to report with the information they had obtained 
to each of the Provincial Councils, to whom orders and 
instructions were issued for forming a new settlement.’ 
In July the same year instructions from the Court of 
Directors relative , to the new settlement reached., the 
Bengal Government. The court, having considered' the 
plan of the Governor-General and Mr. Barwell on letting 
the land on leases for lives, and that of Mr. Francis for 
establishing a fixed invariable rent, “ did for many weighty 
reasons, think it not then advisable to adopt either of these 
modes.” They ordered ‘that the lands should be let for one 
year on the most advantageous terms, but they should no 
longer be put up to auction. A preference should always 
be given to the -.Zemindar if he consents -to engage for the . 
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however, now in opposition, and the Bill was rejected. Still 
there was hardly a man in or out of power who did not 
consider tlfet the Government of India wanted reforming. 
Burke, greatly assisted by Francis, began at once to construct 
an India Bill. On November 18, 1783, Fox moved for . 
leave to bring in a Bill “for the better Government of our 
territorial possessions and dependencies in India.” This 
measure, known as Fox’s India Bill, was thrown out by. the 
House of Lords, and the Ministry was dismissed by the King. 

On December 23, 1783, the younger Pitt became Prime 
Minister, forming a Government, of which Dundas was 
Treasurer of the Navy. On January 14, 1784, Pitt moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill for the better government and 
management of the affairs of the East India Company. The 
Bill was brought in, passed through the earlier stages, and 
then on a division lost by eight votes. In March Parliament 
was dissolved, and two months later the Ministers were 
returned by a large majority. On July 2 Pitt introduced an 
India Bill ' very similar in its main provisions to the one 
which had been rejected. It was vigorously opposed by Fox 
and Burke, but the measure was carried by a large majority, 
on August 1.3, 1784.’- A striking provision of the Act 
declared that, “ and whereas complaints have prevailed, that 
divers rajas, zemindars, and other native landholders have 
been unjustly deprived of their lands, jurisdictions, and 
privileges, or that the tribute, rents, and services required to 
be by ,them paid or performed for their possessions to the 
Company, are become grievous and oppressive ; And whereas 
the principles of justice and the honour of this country 
require that' such complaints should be forthwith enquired 
into and fully investigated, and if founded in truth effectually 
redressed: Be it therefore enacted. That the Court of Directors 
shall forthwith take the said m'atters into their serious con- 
sideration, and adopt such methods for enquiring into the . 
truth of the complaints as they shall think best adapted for 
that purpose ; and thereupon give orders to the several 
Governments and Presidencies in India, -for effectually 

■ ^ Viit supra, pp. 16, 17. ' ■ 
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Cornwallis replied that it .would be unwise, to "deny “ithe 
prudent landholders ” the benefit of a permanent system,. be- 
cause the mismanagement of ” proprietors of a contrary 
description*^ will not allow. them to derive the same advan- 
tage frorii it. Lord Cornwallis stated that, although he was 
of opinion, that the Zemindars had the best right to 
the soil, “but from being persuaded that nothing could.be so 
ruinous to the public interest as that the land should . b& re- 
tained as the property of Government, l am also Conyinced 
•that, failing the claim of right of the Zeminda.rs, it would be 
necessary foir the public good to grant a right of property in 
the soil to them, or to persons of their descriptions.” 

“ It is the most effectual mode for promoting the general 
improvement of the country which I look upon as the 
. important object for our present consideration. 

“ I may safel}^ assert that one-third of the Company’s terri- 
tory in Hindostan is now a jungle inhabited only by wild 
beasts. Will a ten years’ lease induce any proprietor to 
clear awaj' that jungle, and encourage the ryots to come and 
cultivate his lands, when at the end of that lease he must 
either submit to be taxed ad libitum for their newly culti- 
vated land, or lose all hopes of deriving any benefit from 
his labour, for which perhaps b}*^ that time he \vill hardlj' 
be repayed ?” ” 

Lord Cornwallis was prepared to recognise and secure the 
position of the Bengal Zemindars as long as they proved 
themselves prudent landowners, and no longer. He con- 
sidered it was “ for the interest of the State that the landed 
property should fall into the hands of the most- frugal and 
thrifty class of people who will improve their lands and 
protect the ryots, and thereby promote the general pros- 
perity of the country. ^ , 

“ If there are men who will not follow this line of conduct 
when an opportunity is afforded them by the enaction of 
good laws, it surely is not consistent \rith justice, policy, or 
humanity, to say that the sooner their bad management 

a Hid., pp. 74-7S-' 


1 Selections, p. 74. ' 
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and authority of Mr. Shore, I thought it indispensably 
necessar)' both that the measure must originate with the 
Board of Control and likewise that I should induce Mr. Pitt 
to become rfiy partner in the final consideration of so impor- 
tant and controverted a measure. He accordingly agreed to 
shut himself up with me for ten days at Wimbledon, and 
attend to that business only. Charles Grant stayed with us 
a great part of the time. After a most minute and attentive 
consideration of the whole subject, I had the satisfaction to 
find Mr. Pitt entirely of the same opinion with us. We 
therefore settled a despatch upon the ideas we had formed 
and sent it down to the court of directors. What I expected 
happened ; the subject was too large for the consideration of 
the directors in general, and the few who knew anything 
concerning it, understanding from me that Mr. Pitt and I 
were decided in our opinions, thought it best to acquiesce, so 
that they came to a resolution to adopt entirely the despatch 
as transmitted by me.” 

It was Charles Grant who drafted the General Orders, a 
copy of which was sent to the Court by the Board of Control 
and signed by Mr. Duhdas as President.^ They were 
adopted b}' the Court and for\varded to Bengal in the form of 
a despatch on September ig, 1792." In the spring of the 

^ Charles Grant wrote to Lord William Bentinck, London, J^Iarch 20, 1806, 
as follows: ** Though I have never served in the Revenue Department, it has 
happened to me from my earliest residence in India to be connected with 
persons immediately engaged in, or particularly conversant with, the principal 
questions which were discussed in Bengal on systems and modes of Revenue 
Administration ; and, when leaving that country in 1790, Lord Cornwallis 
commissioned me to explain and recommend as far as. I could, to the 
authorities here the great measure of the Perpetual Settlement, which he had 
then brought foravard, and which met considerable opposition at home, so 
that at length the Board of Control dictated the General Orders of Septem- 
ber, 1792, sent out upon it, which Orders it fell to my lot to draw up V 
(Morris’s Life of Charles Granin pp. 1 70-1 71), 

^ This was followed by another letter. The Secretary to the Board of 
Control wrote ; “The revenue letter of last year was considered as the sequel 
of' that which confirmed the decennial settlement and which was written 
(principally, I believe, by Mr. Pitt) on the plan of a report prepared by. the 
Secretary, from the original records. - . . Particular parts of the letter are 
said to have been written by Mr, Dundasand some by Mr. C. Grant *V (Kaye's 
British Jndin^ etc., p. 183). 
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the last resort in their capacity of a Court of Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut."! In the last resort, however, an appeal lay to the 
Privy Counpil in all causes exceeding fifty thousand rupees. 
Each Provincial Court consisted of three judges, all cove- 
nanted servants, and three assessors were retained— a Kazi 
and Mufti, as the exponents of Mahomedan law, and the 
deliverance of the Fatwa or decision on a point of law referred 
to them and a Pundit, who performed a similar duty on 
questions of Hindu law. 

The criminal administration was conducted on the same 
lines as the civil proceedings. The Zillah and city judges 
were appointed to act as magistrates within their respective 
jurisdictions. The judges of the Provincial Courts were 
constituted judges of circuit in their respective divisions ; 
“the senior judge will go the circuit of one-half of the 
stations within their jurisdiction, whilst the other two per- 
form the circuit of the remainder.”® By this means two 
annual gaol deliveries were effected. “As to the cities, we 
have resolved that there shall be a gaol-delivery every month, 
e.xcepting during the time that the judge may be upon the 
circuit in the districts.’’® 

In the judicial arrangements of Lord Cornwallis, as in his 
revenue administration, experience disclosed many faults. 
The regulations or written law were declared in language 
which, judged by modern requirements, must be called 
popular. There was no official w'ho had any training in 
drafting. The courts were greatly infected with technicalities 
of procedure calculated both to defeat justice and obstruct 
the access to it b}' needless dela}' and expense, but, accord- 
ing to the authorit}' of John Stuart Mill, in a far less degree 
than the courts in England at the period. Lord Cornwallis 
has been severely criticised for attempting to administer 
justice wholly by European agency. But the foundations of 
the judicial system were primitive small debt courts estab- 
lished at convenient distances in every district. These 

J Sadar Dewani adalat, the chief civil court ; Sadar Ner.amat adalat, the 
Chief criminal court. 
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